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“GE OF OPPRESSION, 


folly of the Abolitionists. 
f the Plymouth (Mass.) Rock, 
lavery convention in that 
irers who were present, 
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wwe but a few wants be- 
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ve may be a country like the 
tossed forever in a storm of 

ike possession of our houses, 

- destructive purposes—to 
trines upon religious con- 
ease, and a few ather trifles 
How strange that we cannot 


is consolation. He places him- 
ic Saviour, and the inspired 

us that he uses no greater free- 

n they did. When he can shew 
is belong to their history, that 
ver from Heaven, we will read- 
ad to his authority—till then, 

i his arrogant and impious 


sists could succeed in de- 
ergy, the army, the navy, 
Union, would slavery fall with 

sid demonstrate that it would, be- 
costly a sacrifice. It is readi- 

e institution of slavery isa foul 

nal character. [ have nota doubt 
tucky, Maryland, and the District 

w i have abolished it, ere this time, 
of the abolitionists. Admitting 

s bad as they choose to paint it, and 
ions of people are groaning 

the face of the 


a country upon 
so much real liberty, taken as 
3 in Shall we, like wayward child- 
wway all the blessings which Providence 
on us, because we cannot, if afi in- 


ne mote whith we covet? This 
: nists reminds us of the man, who 

jouse in order to destroy the rats. 
lestructives succeed in breaking up 
throwing the country into anarchy 
’ icks would still be slaves as now, 
whites would be the political slaves, of 
ary despots. Where, then, would be 
h, or the personal safety which 

iN) to declaim about ? 

tily glad that the convention was held 
reat apostle of confusion, Garrison 
not more have disgusted us, than the 


npious wretch [Poster] we have now 


ther patriotic and pious outburat, by 
nt of the Yarmouth Register : 


Soura Dennis, Tuesday, March 12, 1844. 
rorn—For the first time in my life, (ir this 
I last evening attended a meeting, 
ied to be an anti-slavery meeting; at 
18 it stated to be in the introductory 
f the first speaker. But, sir, if any one 
than another tends to perpetuate slavery 
tis the measures | believe pursued by 
s are now trying to palm themselves off 
now in this viernity) as the friends 
ites of the slave. I was horror-struck 
| such men professing to be Christian 
;; | say { was horror-struck at the de- 
the unqualified calumnies and abuses, 
rcilessly poured out upon thc Amer- 


ry, of every denominaticn, more particular- 
clergy of puritan New-England ; and fet on- 
rgy, but upon every citizen, whatever his 


f sation. 
jusetts, if we are to be believe these 
,nay ever has been, in point of 
religious character, one great brothel— 
trated and concocted essence of the man 
I'he clergy, what are they? Why, sir, 
ho read sermons, say prayers, and steal 
I'he judges, and what are they ?—* Why, 
thern bloodhounds to hunt frigitive slaves !” 
trates of Massachusetts are the dupes 


uthetn slaveholders, and the mass of 

the vilest hypocrites the world ever 
Memory, ard language, and time fails me 
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: saviours of this our Sodom. 
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il proceedings, they mistake the 

| virtue of the citizens of Dennis 
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t,as we conceive, incur the re- 
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Son the principles of the Whig party, 
ter of Henry Clay.’ 
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0.— Liberty Press; 


respecting our political sentiments. 


LEGISLATIVE. 


Massachusetts and Virginia. 





Ix Toe MassacuosetTts Senate. 
Thursday, March 14. 
GOVERNOR'S MESSAGE. 


The Secretary came in, and laid before the Senate 
ithe following message, in writing, from. his excel- 
leney the Governor; 


To the Senale : 


| . : . 
| I have received a printed communication, purport- 


| ing to be from the Governor of the State of Virgin 
ia, forwarding a copy of the fésclutions passed by 
| the General Assembly of that State, on the 15ih of 





| the United States and to the Governors of the sev- 
| eral States; and, whereas, the General Assembly of 
| Virginia has seen fit, in a form unusual in the inter- 
| course between the several States of this Union, to 

, cause the copy of the said resolves, which was sent 
| to the Executive of that State, to be returned to his 

| excellency the Governor, accompanied by the fol- 
| lowing preamble and resolutions: 


| [Here follow the Virginia resolves.] 


Now, therefore, Resolved, That the said resolves 
| of the Legislature of this Commonwealth do express 
jthe deliberate sentiments of the people of Massa- 


| February lasi, of the Subject of resolves passed by | ehusetta ; that they do, in truth and in good faith, 


j the Legislature of this Commonwealth on the 16th 
day of January, proposing so to amend the Consti- 
| tution of the United States, as that representatives 
land direct taxation shal! be apportioned among the 
several States, which are or may be included within 
this Union, according to their respective numbers 
of free persons, excluding Indians not taxed. 

With the above-named resolutions, in obedience 


jto the fourth in the series, the resolves of this Com- 


| monwealth, with the lettet cf tte Sebretary accoin- 


| panying them, are returned to the Govertior of Maz- | 


| sachusetts. The resolutions of Virginia are not av- 
| thenticated in the manner usual in such communica- 
| ions, 

These proceedings, on the part of the General 
Assembly of Virginia, are, as fur as I know, without 
a precedent in the correspondence between the 
States of this Union. 

The resolves of this Commonwealth, above re- 
| ferred to, with a verbal alteration, have been passed 
| by two successive Legislatures, with great unanim- 
lity. They propose, in a respectful and constitution- 
|al manner, an amendment to the Constitution of the 

United States. k 

The manner in which they have been treated by 
|the government of Virginia demands your prowpt 
}and careful Consideration 
| While I am persuaded that the Legislature of 
| Massachusetts will, under no circumstances, forget 
jor disregard that courtesy and decorum which 
| should always mark the conduct of the members of 
|this confederacy towards each other, I trust they 
will, on this occasion, maintain the ground which 
they have deliberately taken, with that manliness 
and dignity that become the representatives of an 
eniightened and independent people. 

I herewith transmit the papers, for the further 
information of the Legislature. 

GEORGE N. BRIGGS. 

Council Chamber, March 14 1844. 


Srare or Vuireinia. 








Executive DepanrMentT, 
Richmond, Virginia, Feb. 24 1844. 
Sir—In compliance with a request of the General 
| Assembly of Virginia, [ have the honor to forwaid 
} you herewith a copy of certain resolutions adopted 
|by that body on the i5th inst. 
I am, very respectfully, 
Your most obedient servant, 
JAMES M’DOWELL. 
To His Excellency the Governor of Massachusette 
PREAMBLE AND RESOLUTIONS. 

| ‘The Governor of this Commonwealth having, in 
j his last annual message, communicated to the Gen- 
jeral Assembly the resolutions of the General As- 
sembly of the State of Massachusetts, adopted 
| March 23, 1843, and having this day communicated 
the resolutions of the same body, passed on the 15th 
jand 16th of Jan. 1844, all of said resolutions propo- 
| sing to amend the Constitution of the United States, 
| go as to apportion representation and taxation among 
| the several States according to their respective num- 
| bers of free persons, excluding Indiana not taxed ; 
lof which resolutions it is proper that this Assembly 
| should take notice. 
| Jtis well known that the recognition and protec- 
|tion of the peculiar interests of the slaveholding 
| States, by making the slaves a part of the basis of 
representation and taxation in the federal govern- 
'ment, was a coinpromise upon which the federal 
Union of the States was formed, was acknowledged 
| by Massachusetts, in convention, as the language of 
all America—adopted in the federal convention by 
a vote almost unanimous—and is essential to the 
peace, welfare and continuance of the sjaveholding 
| States in this Union; 








| Therefore, Resolved unanimously, by the General 
| Assembly of Verginia : 

1. That we cannot regard these resvlutions as in 
|truth a proposition to amend the federal Constitu- 
tion, but virtually one to dissolve the Union: 
2. That, whilst we have forborve the expression 
lof complaint at the disturbance of the peace and 
|safety of the South, by the agitation of the subject 
jof our peculiar domestic institutions, by individuals 
|and voluntary societies at the North, we regard this 
attack by the highest constitutional authority of a 
| sister State as in the highest degree unjust, unkind, 
| faithless to the compromisés of tire Constitution, and 
| meriting the deepest condemnation of every patriot 
jand friend of the Union. 
3. That, when we look back to those periods of 
lour history when Massachusetts and Virginia co- 
|operated so cordially, zealously and effectively in 
|achieving our independence, and securing it by the 
| adoption of our federal Constitution, we cannot but 
regard this attack with increased regret and abhor- 
rence, 
| 4. ‘I'bat the Governor of this Commonwealth be 
and he is hereby requested to communicate copies 
of the furegoing preamble and resolutions to the 
Governors of the several States, with the request 
that they may be laid before their respective Leyis- 
jatures, to the Senators and Representatives in Con- 
gress from Virginia, and especially to return the 
jvriginal resolutions to the Governor of Massachu- 
| setts, 
| Adopted by the General Assembly; February 
| 15th, 1844. 
GEORGE W. MUNFORD, C. H. D. 


| Mr. Park said this was a very importaat matter. 
) Virginia, who had stood side by side with Mussa- 
jchusetts, had taken a step that was unprecedented. 
| What has Massachusetts done? Simply proposed 
}an amendment to the Constitution, in a mild and ap- 
|propriate form. That was all. Every voter and 
|tax-payer in this State comes here, and asks for an 
amendment to our Constitution; and have we not 
|the right to ask for an amendment of the United 
| States Constitution? If Virginia had denied our 
| right; and censured the resolves, in her usually dig- 
nified and courteous way, he would nor have com- 
| plained—but to send our resolves back, was not 
| showing that respect that was due trom one State to 
‘another. Whether it was better to preserve a dig- 
nified silence in regard to the course taken by the 
State of Virginia, or whether her resolves, and her 
course on this matter, were beneath notice, he would 
[leave to abler and older minds to decide. He was 
glad the Govertior liad accompanied the resolves 
with a calm anc dignified message. 

He moved that the message be referred to a spe- 
cial joint committee ; dnd Messrs. Child, Hathaway, 
and Dodge, were appointed thereon. 


Friday, March 35. 
Mr, Child, from the special joint committee, to 
whom wes referred the message of the Governor, 
of yesterday, and thé atcompsnying resolutions from 
the State of Virgiaje; reported the following pream- 
ble and resolves : 





iy pass Certain resolves, recommending 





Whereas, the Legislature of thi¢ Commonwealth, 
on the sixteenth day of January last, did unanimous- 
an amend- 
ment of the Constitution of the United Staies,s0 as 
to apportion representatives in Congress, and direct 


| propose ab amendinent of the Constitution of the 
| United States; that, so far from containing a propo- 
| sition virtually to dissolve the Union, they assert a 
| principle which is essential to its stability and per- 
| manence; and to the assertion and maintenance of 
| which, in every constitutional way, the people of 
Massachusetts will always hereaiter, as they now 
do, firmiy and conscientiously adhere. 

Resolved, That the fifth article of the Constitu- 
; tion of the United States, by which a mode is pro- 
}vided for the amendment of that instrament, with 
| but a single restriction to the subject of such amend- 
ment, does hereby recognize the right of the peo- 
ple, at their pleasure, to alter any or all of the terms 
jand conditions, with the exceptions aforesaid, upon 
which their Union was formed; and that the said 
afticle, by excepting the proportiom of direct taxes 
from alteration prior to the year eighteen hundred 
and eight dues thereby expressly admit the right of 
| the people, by an amendment of the Constitution, 
jto change the basis of the appointment of such tax- 





as is proposed by the said resolves of the Legisla- 
ture of this Commonwealth. 

Resolved, That, while we look back with great 
satisfaction ‘to those periods of our history when 
Massuchusetts and Virginia co-operated so cordial- 
ly, zealously, and effectually, in achieving our inde- 
pendence, and securing it by the adoption of our 
federal Constitution, itis our highest pleasure to 
believe that Massachusetts, from that time to 
the present, in her Jaws and institutions, has insert- 
ed and illustrated the great truths of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. 

Resolved, That this Legislature cannot but re- 
gard the return of their resolves by the Genera! 
Assembly of Virginia,.as without a precedent in the 
correspondence between the States of this Union; 
that the spirit manifested in this proceeding is in 
derogation of the rights and independence of a sov- 
ereign State; and is a violation of that courtesy 
which ought ever to characterize the intercourse 
between the different States of a confederated re- 
public. 

Resolved, That the Governor of this Common- 
wealth be, and he is hereby requested to communi- 
cate copies of the foregoing preample and resolves, 
to the Governors of the severa: States, with the re- 
quest that they may be laid before their respective 
Legislatures. 

Mr. Park suggested whether it would not be bet- 


ter to amend the last resolve, so as to exclude send- 
ing a copy te Virgima. She hed gresely iveulicu us, 


and he did not wish to give her an opportunity to do 
it again. 

Mr. Child said that the committee wished to give 
the same destination to these resolves as all others, 
and to conform to the dignified course we have al- 
ways pursued, 

Mr. Strong observed that the feelings of the Sen- 
aior from Suffolk (Mr. Park) were very natural in 
individuals, both in private and public capacities, to 
return insult for insult. But upon due coneidera- 
tion it is not well to doso; and the true course is, 
to return for insult civil and courteous treatment. 
If the course suggested is adopted, does not Massa- 
chusetts do the same ag we condemn in Virginia ? 
Virginia has disgraced herself. Shall we do so? 
No! Let her stand alone in the glory she has ob- 
tained by this act. 

Mr. Lincoln said that he confessed he was grati- 
fied with the disposition made with the message 
yesterday, and the report to-day was a deliberate 
and dispassionate one. Sir, it is highly acceptable. 
He rejoiced in the temper in which the resolves 
treated the indignity offered to this Commonwealth 
by the State that was the mother of the patriot of 
his country, and he might add the mother of Presi- 


dents. She had forgotten what was due to a sister 
State. The proposition of Massachusetts was a 


grave one, and proposed with due regard the princi- 
ple of the compromise, was respectfully urged, and 
was worthy of their most serious attention. It pro- 
posed what the Constitution of the United States 
contemplated, and was in the very spirit of the com- 
promise. What Massachusetts asked was reasona- 
ble, and he could never cease to raise his voice, at 
all seasonable times, in favor of its accomplishment. 
What Virginia had done would reflect discredit on 
herseif, instead of on our own State. He would 
send them the resolves, and leave them to their good 
sense to retrace their steps. 

Mr. Wilson called for the yeas and nays. 
tained. 

Mr. Hathaway said, in consequence of the yeas 

and nays being ordered, he wished to make the re- 

solves more perfect, and he therefore moved to 

strike out the Jast part of the first resolve, which 

states that the people will adhere to the grounds 

taken, &c. 

Mr. Lincoln called for the yeas und nays on this 
motion. Ordered. 

Mr. Child hoped the motion would not prevail. 
The first resolve of Virginia asserts that our resolu- 
tfons are not in truth a proposition to amend the 
Constitution, but virtaally to dissolve the Union. 
Our resolutions assert in truth and in good faith the 
deliberate convictions of the people of Massachu- 
setts, The assertions they make, though, are not 
subversive of the bonds of the Union, but on the 
contrary are esseotial to its maintenance and stabil- 
ity. He then diverged, and brought the Texas 
question to bear upon the matter, The resolves now 
defore the Senate assert a great principle for the 
North. They also assert that the people of Massa- 
chusetts will maintatn it. 

Mr. Lawrence of ilampshire, said he regretted 
that this amendment had been proposed. If suc- 
cessful, it would strike out the very essence of the 
resolves. He wished to express our firm adherence 
to the principle we have put forth. We have given 
a fair promise to abide by the Constitution, and not 
to goasingle step beyond it’ We have not gone 
beyond it. Who has set up the departure? Mas- 
sachusetts or Virginia? We have not, certainly. 
We have been Jed to look up to Virginia as the land 
of Washington, Madison and Monroe. But, sir, 
whatis she now? The land of John Tyler, and 
trauscendental politicians, Her glory has departed. 
Washington, Jefferson, and Henry, live only in mem- 
ory. Their descendants do not begin to approach 
them. Look back at the compromise, when Massa- 
chusetts and Virginia counselled together for the 
good of the whole country. At the time when eve- 
ry patriot was on his bended knee, offering up his 
prayer for his country, especially the time when a 
commander-in-chief was to be selected, what was 
done? A son of Massachasetts stood out pre-em- 
inently fitted for and deserving that station. The 
Jenlousy of the Soutl arose, and the venerable Ad- 
aims, in a spirit of'sélf-sacrifice, named a son of Vir- 
gitia, the pattiot George Mtg This sin- 
gle dct secured our inctitations, hat is the re- 
turn we are now receiving? Notwithstanding our 
strict observance of the Constitution and thoebin- 
promise, what treatment do we receive? Nothing 
but insult: Cttivalrous Virginia sends back our own 
resolves, cotched in respectful language, leaving 
the postage unpaid. Our resolves do not imply a 

dissolution of the Union. Who calculates the value 


Sus- 


| 





es, after the said year of eighteen hundred and eight, | 


jof the Union—the North or the South? South- 
ern members of Congress are every day, on the 
floor of Congress, threatening that the Union 
will be dissolved; while no northern man has ever 
intimated such a thing! It now il! becomes.the 
South to retort on us what they are commiiting 
daily. 

Mr. Dodge trusted that the amendment would 
not prevail. The time had come when the sense 
lof the people of Massachusetts should be expressed 
on this subject. Senators did not have a doubt of 
‘the sentimeats of the people; why not express them 
fully? He was happy that the debate had been 
conducted ina calm and dignified manner. How 
had we beentreated? Our resolves sent back with 
abhorrence by proud Virginia, Sent back to the 
old Bay State. The resolves spoke coolly and de- 
; liberately, and he hoped they would unanimously 
' pass. 3 
Mr. Adams said, perhaps it did not become him 
‘to say one word; but he could not resist making 
‘some remarks. He was glad that there was to be 
janother vote, which would settle public opinion in 
|regard to the sincerity of the Legislature. News- 
| papers and persons out of doors had asserted that he 
|had smuggled the resolves in question through the 
| Legislature. He thanked the State of Virginia for 
|this opportunity of having another vote, sanctioning 
ithe resolves. He last year went over the whole 
| ground of the resolves, and he came to the deter- 
| mination that they involved the only great question 
lof importance to this country, at this time. The 
|very treatment they had received convinced him 
| that it was the issue, and the sooner we come to it 
ithe better. If the Senator from Bristol (Mr. Hatha- 
| way) was not prepared to meet it, and pledge him- 
jself, he was sorry. The issue would have to be 
jmet. He hoped that the motion to amend would not 
: prevail. 

Mr. Park said that the suggestion he had thrown 
{out had been misunderstood, and he would not press 
|it. He spoke in favor of the resolves, and asserted 
| that the resolves which had been sanctioned by two 
‘successive Legislatures embodied the principles 
|laid down in the first resolution of the Hartford 
| Convention ; aud every one who voted in favor of 
those now under consideration would take off one- 
isixth of the opprobrium cast upon the Convention. 
|He defended the Hartford convention somewhat at 
i length. 

| Mr. Hathaway denied that his vote upon this 
| question would have any thing to do with the Hart- 
| ford Convention. 

| Mr. Lincoln said he was sorry that the debate 
|had taken the peculiar character it had done. He 
regretted that it was not on its own merits. There 
|had been reference made to the proceedings of the 
| Hartford Convention. This reference met with no 
jrespect in his eyes. In 1814, he stood up in this 
House and protested against that Convention. He 
entertained the highest opinion of some of the gen- 
tlemen who belonged to it, but he considered the 
|move as an unadvised and inexpedient measure. 
He sotemnly protested that none of the measures 
|of that convention would be endorsed by his vote 
jupon the resolves. 

Mr. Park explained that what he had said was the 
'expression of the heart, and not intended to make 
apy allusion to any Senator. 


On motion of Mr. Adams, the vote ordering the 
yeas ana nays on the amendment was reconsid- 


ered. 
Mr. Hathaway withdrew his motion to amend. 
The vote on ordering the resolves to a second 
reading was taken up by yeas and nays, and the re- 
sult was unanimous, as follows: 


Yeas—Messrs. Abbott, Adams, Allen, Barney, 
Barrett, Buck, Child, Choate, C. E. Clarke, T. J. 
| Clark, Cook, Copeland, H. W. Cushman, P. L. Cush- 
;man, Davis, De Witt, Dillingham, Dodge, Forward, 
| Gardner, Hammond, Hathaway, Hay ward, Hill, Kit- 
ltredge, Myron Lawrence, Linco!n, Livermore, Met- 
|calf, Newhall, Park, Quincy, Richards, Richardson, 
| Safford, Southwick, Strong, Wilson—38. 
| Nays—None. 
| Absent—Messrs. A. F. Lawrence, Murdock—2. 
The resolves were theu passed to be engrossed. 























COMMUNICATIONS. 


Priestly Arrogance and ClericAl Meanness. 
West-Braooxrie.p, March 13, 1844, 
Witiam L. Garrison: 

Since the anti-slavery Convention at Spencer, 
on the 28th and 29th of February, I received, 
through the mail, a note from Spencer, signed ‘A 

Friend to Liberty,’ stating that the Rev. Mr. Packard 
‘ proposed to deliver a lecture, refuting the state- 
ments in part made by the abolition speakers, dur- 
ing the recent Convention.’ Last evening was the 
time designated, and although the travelling was 
|uncomfortably bad, 1 had the curiosity, with a few 
friends of the cause in this place, to be there, and 
see the moral profiles of the company with whom [ 
had been associated two weeks—and also your own, 
as drawn by an evangelical orthodox clergyman, who 
was speechless when the friends were before him to 
|expound their own principles, and to impeach a pro- 
| slavery priesthood. 

On my entrance into the town of Spencer, on the 
first day of the Convention, I was advised by the 
| first individual with whom I spoke, that the attend- 
jance would probably be smai!, in consequence of 
the manner in which Mr. Packard gave a notice of 
jthe Convention to his congregation, which I had 
|sent him. He was frank to tell them, that the wri- 
Iter of this had sent him the notice—(a name notin 
i very high repute in the evangelical churches in this 
|region)—that he did not sympathize with the indi- 
| viduals coming—and that they were at liberty to act 
jtheir pleasure about going. Numerous individuals 
| subsequently confirmed this statement, though some 
|of them were very unwilling to have it understood 
| that the minister gave any advice in the case, even 
| by implication. I met Mr. Packard in the Conven- 
| tion, before the opening of the first session, when he 
| notifiec me that he should take no part in the dis- 
jcussions—that he was there as a spectator—that 
| after we were gone, he should lecture to his people 
upon the subject, and expose the errors which might 
|be pat forth! He gave asa reason for not taking 
part with os, that he could not consent to enter the 
arena with a tcoman ! [alluding to Abby Kelley.] 
Last evening, he entered upon the discharge of 
| his promise, with a very quaint orthodox prayer, hav- 

Ing no marked peculiarities. At the end of it, he 
delivered a written lecture, which, with the prelude, 
occupied one hour, and in which time he told all 
about slavery, disabused the minds of his hearers 
from the aspersions which had been cast upon the 
church and ministry, and gave them a clue of no 
doubtful meaning to the characters of those per- 
sons in the Convention, who came there to advocate 
heman rights, 

He commenced by lauding the anti-slavery cause, 
and setting forth the evils of slavery. The most 
touching appeal to the sympathies of the audience 
was the circumstance, that slavery was permitted in 
the District of Columbia—that they there chained 
men and women, two and two, and drove them in 
gangs by the doors of our national capitol. 

He then stated his reasons for attending the Con- 
vention, and not taking any part in the delibera- 
tions :—That he neither edvised nor influenced any 
of his people to go-or stay away :—that he informed 
no person as to his intention tf going himself ‘—that 
he did hot even inform his own family, until a few 
moments previous to the meeting. He spoke’ at 
length upon the dispositicn manifested to dtaw him 
into the debate; that he felt at liberty to Come to 
the meeting, or to stay away ; that Hé was undet no 
obligation to enter ifitd the debate. He alluded to 
the exposure of his retisbns td the Conventiun; for 
not taking part in the debate: he admitted them to 
caver true reasons; He could not consent to par- 

ticipate in @ meeting, where a man was chairman, 











and a woman secretary. He used the name of Abby 
Kelley very freely—admitted her competency to 
speak and lecture upon the subject, but repudiated 
the idea that that was any argument, ii favor of the 
propriety of such a,course, and pronounced it a dis- 
graceful position for a woman—said that she was 
out of her sphere in so doing, and that the same ar- 
gument of competency might be good for a woman 
turning stage-driver, or performing any other me- 
nial (!) service ont of her appropriate sphere, or for 
driving the slave woman to field, for the reason 
that she could perform the labor as well as a man, 
He claimed the credit of having demolished my ar- 
gument hefore the Convention, that it was a strange 
position for an anti-slavery man and a minister to 
take, to be so much shocked at one woman’s step- 
ping out of her sphere to help a million of other 
women regain their proper sphere. But he made a 
false issue with my point, as he did with every other 
which he took up, and which he was obliged to do, 
in order to make a show of plausibility. I had said 
to the Convention, that the circumstance of his be- 
ing so horrified with the idea of a woman speaking 
in public, as to withdraw all action himself, was 
proof positive that his commisseration did not extend 
to the vast multitude, who were driven from their 
proper sphere to a truly degraded condition. His 
was much the same position as that of the slavehol- 

der, who is going to abolish siavery when the aboli- 

tionists let the subject alone. 

He now proceeded to separate the error from the 

truth, or, rather, to show thatall the remaining part 

was error, was infidelity to the core: there could not 
possibly be any doubt of that in the minds of those 

who heard them! Rut he made back tracks, in order 

to confirm his hearers in the belief that he did his 

duty, after engendering suspicions of a dark cha- 
racter against the Convention, to come himself, sit 

in silence, take notes—and after they bad got out of 
sight and hearing, brand them as a set of infidels, 

and wolves in sheep’s clothing. He repeated, that 

he was under no obligation to enter into the debate ; 

and though he was censured in the Convention by 

‘these great reformers,’ for taking such a course as he 

was now carrying out, he looked upon them ‘like 

bullies challenging to fight,’ and * he was not obliged 

to spatter mud with every boy he met in the street, 

or fight with every dog that came slong’—and illus- 

trated his position by comparing himself to General 

Putnam, whose bravery was so well known that he 

did not condescend to fight with every coward who 

challenged him. ‘He stood,’ he said,‘ upon the re- 

served rights of common citizens.’ He made no al- 

lusions to any religious obligations he was under, 

in the case, to act gentlemanly, honorably, or hu- 

manely— he stood upon his reserved rights,’ which 

evidently were to do just as his fancy dictated, with- 
out being accountable to God or man. 

Mr. Garrison, he'said, told the people that the 

Convention was a free meeting—a novel affair—and 

what the people were unused to, He mace. very 

light of the idea of a free meeting, and guessed the 
difference between a free meeting and others was, 
that, in the latter, they had order and regularity, 
and were not allowed to bring in irrelevant matter, 
&c.; and in a free meeting every one was allowed 
to insult and abuse each other, to their heart’s con- 

tent, &c. He complimented you, Sir, with nothing 
but being an infidel ; he had no doubt of your infi- 
dglity qbeither could any one have who heard you. 


udson, he said, gave a very feed lecture the 
first evening, and he wished the whole town might 


have heard it; but he subsequently neutralized this 
compliment, by according his approbation to the 
anti-slavery part only, and condemning the theology 
of the Doctor—that was bad, very bad—and he 
criticised the Doctor’s argument severely. He took 
exceptiun, particularly, to a remark of his, that there 
was no humanity in Judaism, and also that no slave- 
holder could be a Christian. The Doctor, he said, 
quoted the law of Moses, ‘He that stealeth a man 
and selleth him,’ &c. to show that slavery was in- 
compatible with the Mosaic code, and then upset his 
own argument by asserting that there was no hu- 
manity in Judaism. I here asked lqave to explain for 
Dr. Hudson. The reply came instanter, ‘No, Sir, 
this is not a free meeting! Sit down, Sir, and keep 
your seat!’ Mr. Packard, in his previous remarks 
touching the ‘uncharitable denunciations’ and the 
‘insulting remarks? of the speakers, had, to his own 
satisfaction apparently, shown up the wanton reck 
lessness of some one, in denominating the ‘ pulpit’ 
as the ‘coward’s castle.’ When I had my orders to 
take my seat and remain silent, | crowded\in a re- 
mark, that I had three objects in asking the ques- 
tion. As I had no opportunity to explain what those 
objects were, and apprehending that my design may 
remain a complete mystery to the meeting, I will 
here state, that one object was to correct the pervert- 
ed construction which he was endeavoring to give 
ot Dr. Hudson's reasoning ;—2d, to show that the 
meeting was not a free one—and, 3dly, to prove that 
the speaker had then entrenched himself in a 
coward’s castle; though it was not technically a 
pulpit, it was of similar construction, and with his 
reserved rights as a minister of divine appoint- 
ment, which bis audiénce seemed much disposed to 
respect, he evidently felt much at home. 
He went into an elaborate defence of the Bible 
Society, which, according to his argument, had been 
very much belied in the Convention; and the con- 
clusive argument in its favor was, that the aboli- 
tionists dare not carry the Bible to the slaves them- 
selves—and why should the Bible Society be guil- 
ty? A friend who accompanied me, asked leave to 
submit a question. The response was sudden, 
* No, no, Sir! no! I have no questions to answer!’ 
repeated over and over. Though the audience 
looked daggers at us for our presumption, I sug- 
gested to the speaker a different arrangement of the 
words in his reply, that it might run, ‘1 have no an- 
swers for the questions.’ Some one also inquired, 
if the Bible Society had asked leave of their Christ- 
ian brethren, the slaveholders, to furnish the slaves 
with the wore of God; which received ao other re- 
ply than ‘Sit down, Sir! When I get through, you 
may go away, anc say what you please!’ te paid 
Abby Kelley a compliment, during his lecture, for 
having apportioned to the town of Spencer eight 
thousand dollars as their proportion of the cost of 
the Florida war: he thought it to be a just esti- 
mate. How he could permit his mental powers to 
be engaged in calculating a mathematical problem 
with her, L could not. conceive. It suggested to my 
mind a woman on the stage-box, and parson Pack- 
ard inside, driving at the rate of rail-road speed, by 
mutual consent. ‘What a change has come over 
him,’ said I. But 1 was soon waked from my rev- 
erie by the cry of ‘infidels! infidels!’ and the 
whole concern was put under the ban of confirmed 
infidelity ; not of a doubtful type at all, as would be 
seen by their disposition to tear down churches, and 
overthrow the ministry. Such infidels as Voltaire, 
Rosseau, Tindell, Chubb, &c. &c. He was aware, 
he said, that something had been said about Christ, 
by scme of the speakers; and that they made great 
pretensions to piety. But, as an offeet to this, hé 
said that Voltaire professed to be a Christian to the 
day of his death, even whilé he was getting up se- 
cret societies all over France to crush the wretch 
(Jesus Christ:) But how unlike Christ were these 
nded Christians! Christ had compassion 
for all mankind; his benevolence was not confiaed 
to a few; he did not detiounce; iiis were 
but soft words. But these abolitionists, 
ctqretend d to be the only Christians in the worid— 
ao 6 had compassion for only two classes, vit the 
es and a Theirs. were hard words 
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to write the defente of the church ; but he got wea, 
ty of writing; and he presumed that his hearers 
were satisfied with what they had got. He, how- 
ever, made a few significant remarks, touching the 
ehurch. The Massachusetts General Association, 
he said, had appointed a corresponding committee, 
who had been laboring three years with the southern 
churches, to sonvince them of the evils of slavery, 
{not the sin.) Now, says he, does this not look 
more like doing something effectual, than passing 
resolutions, and going round the cougtry, ‘ bang- 
ing folks’? And again, the statements respeating 
the Methodist General Conference were no more a 
fairrepresentation of the character of the Methodist 
Church, than would be the statement that the 21st 
rule of Congress was indicative of the pro-slavery 
character of this nation. nd, moreover, the 
Methodist ministers had recently held a meeting at 
Worcester, and repudiated the doings of the Gene- 
ral Conference, which was conclusive testimo 
against the condemnation of the Methodist Church, 
as a body; yet he admitted that it was one and in- 
divisible. . 
Mr. Packard informed his audience, that he had 
now said all that he wished to, and that he should 
leave, and those from abroad could go away, 
and say what they pleased of him. I made inquiry 
whether the speaker would condescend to answer 
one question before he left; to which he responded 
in the negative, and gave indications of leaving ab- 
ruptly, and taking most of his auditors with him! I 
interposed a proposition that attracted aftention, 
which was, to publish his discourse, and, for the 
favor, to give him one hundred copies for his own 
use, He expressed some regret that he had pledged 
himself to niake no further reply; otherwise he 
would respond to that—aod immediately gave the 
signal for dispersing, when the audience rose en 
masse, and turned their heels, like so many British 
soldiers! Where the ‘Friend of Liberty’ was, 
who invited te to be present, [know not. Nota 
lisp was uttered by him, or any one else, that it 
would be admissible or acceptable for any one to 
dissent from the speaker, or that a hearing could be 
had, after he had finished ; on the contrary, it seem- 
ed to fill the audience with horror, that any one 
should ask Jeave of the speaker to propose a ques- 
tion. 

I now fee] sanguine, that you ‘hit the nail on the 
head,’ when you remarked at the Spencer Conven- 
| tion, that a free meeting, Bhs people could be per- 
mitted to express the convictions of their own minds 
freely, was a rare spectacle, a novel affair. Surely, 
it must be a new idea in that place; and Mr. Pack- 
ard labored hard to bring such meetings into con- 
tempt, and his hearers took it very kindly. Well 
| does he understand; that free discussion is il) calcu- 
lated to promote quiet in a priest-riddet community ; 
that if his people begin to talk for themselves, they 
will Begin to think for themselves, and no longer be 
dependant upon him as their infallible guide; that 
when his occupation asa hireling is gone, he will 
have to preach another gospel than he now does, or 
resign his discipleship to Jesus. Ignorance makes 
the most submissive slaves. The same ingredient 
makes the most supple tools for a designing priest- 
hood. So the despots of each conspire to shut out 
the light from their minds, which threatens to ex- 
pose the ususpationg of both; and dethrone them. 

I felt encouraged, by his laét remark, to follow 
Mr. Packard to his house, and repeat my proposi- 
tion to print his discourse upon shares. H thought, 
and still think, that if would be a capital anti-slave 
document, and a weapon against priestcraft whic 
could not be objected to by the most fastidious. My 
proposition was contemptuously pronounced a ‘ brag- 
adocia’ challenge, of which he had received several 
before, of like character, from Universalists, and had 
as often declined them. I pressed the acceptance 
of my proposition to print, as the better way to test 
the ‘bravado, * scarecrow ’ character of my offer, as 
he termed it, by giving me a chance to fulfil it. But, 
no, it is of no use—you don’t mean any thing, and 
Idon’t mean to give you a chance to prove that 
you do—I won’t, I wont! As he claimed to be new 
organized, and stated that he had always taken their 
paper, I made bold to inquire, how his anti-slavery 
developed itself; and if he voted with the Liberty 
party: to which he replied, that he never had—(but, 
mind you! he makes ita matter of conscience to 
vote.) I gave him my opinion, that, in order to shield 
himeelf from rebuke, and to, 60¢er up the iniquity of 
the Church, he would be obliged very soon to annex 
himself to that party. 

A clergyman in this vicinity recently told me of a 
very wise remark Mr. Packard once It was 
this—that he, Mr. P. was satisfied that it was not the 
will of the Lord fo have a revival of religion in 
Spencer, however much heand his friends desired 
itt 


Ihave felt in my soul to bless God, that he has 
set bounds to which Mr. Packard may engulph the 
people of Spencer in ignorance and bigotry ; and 
my hope is, that the next revival there will bring 
light to the minds of the people, to enable them to 
see that they have committed themselves to a blind 
leader, and that they may yet escape falling into the 
ditch of evangelical midnight with him. 
Since his lecture, [ have heard of another remark 
of his, which whether true or false, is actually in- 
dicative of his state of mind. On his return to Spen- 
cer from a visit to this place, (fromthe mutual coun- 
cil which restored Dea. Henshaw, for aught I know, . 
for he was one of them,) he remarked, that things 
had come toa strange pass in West Brookfield— 
that if any person wanted a notice of a meetin 
given, he would give the notice to the minister, oat 
if the minister did hot give it, he would give it him- 
self; and, likewise, that the people there talked to 
ministers just as they do fo common people! This 
crying sin, { think; is increasing here. =e 

. M. F. 





Salem Female AntisSlavery Sotiety. 
The tenth annual meeting of the Salem F. A. 8. 
Society was held on Tuesday, P. M. at No. 390, 
Essex-street. The meeting wascalled to order, and 
the sctiptyres read by the President, Lucie G: Ives. 
The annual report was presented by the Corres- 
ponding Secretary, Mary P. Kenny, and unani-. 


mously adopted, as follows: 


Tevrn Annvtdu Report of THE Sate F. A. 8S. 
Sociery. 


urrencte of our anni- 


is still the tale of relentless wrong, of woe — 
ted, of agony indiooritabie, re o s- 
ture presents to them scarcely a glimmering 

hope that shall bid them anticipate the Seiginer. ef- 
fulgence of noon-day light, to witness their hiiman- 
ity recognited, their inaliefiable rights acknowl- 


edged, and thence the blissful of liberty con- 


ferred. ie: Pe . 

But we will not stop to reilerate the countless 
griefs which are theirs to suffur, and but add, that— 
‘If ever thou hast felt another's pain,” 

Ifever when he sigh'd hast sigh'd again, 
If ever on th eyelid stood thetear 
That pity had engender‘d, drop one het.’ 
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slavocracy, but also upon the general welfare, from 
the mation. at large down to individuals in particular, 
—when a national pride even js excited, and st 
republic shal! r convinced that, until she treat 
consistent with her avowed principles of equality, 
&c., she can never be honored as the true image 
Liberty, which the unwilling devotees to re ar 
thority are accustomed to laud, to reverence an 
admire—when the cry of the perishing shall enter 
the ears of the people, it cannot fail to touch their 
heart-strings also, and awaken ihe slumbering phi- 
lanthropy which shall decree— Henceforth be free ! 
Closely allied to the slave of the South, is the 
nominally free colored man. Rugged is his pathway, 
yet we hope that the hand of sympathy and fraternal 
regard will sfortly be.extended to him, and scorn, 
mal-treatment avd prejudice be Mimbered with the 


We call attention, for a moment, to the existing 
state of things in our immediate environs. 

Among events which have transpired the last 
year, we are happy'in announcing that equality of 
rights among travellers has been recognized by the 

roprietors of the Eastern rail-road; that there, no 
oon is humanity, although enshrouded in darkly 
hues, imbruted or proscribed. Happy, most happy 
should we be, had prejudice towards this portion of 
our brethren withdrawn its envenomed fangs. Glad- 
some would be our hearts this day, could we but 
point to our institutions, whether literary, social or 
religious, and say, ‘Prejudice here hath ceased to 
bear sway.’ The objection, that colored people are 
incapable of making similar attainments 1n point of 
literature, refinement, &c., to those of the white 
population, is often urged by the opponents of our 
cause. Had sll the resources for improvement with- 
in the reach of the one, been extended to the other; 
had al! the impediments béen removed equally from 
both, and had the former then failed to rise to an 
eminence With that of the latter, and had such been 
the invariable fact, the objection might then have 
bSen assented to; though still would the higher sen- 
timents of nobler minds revo!t from the infliction of 
abuse, or outraging the sensibilities of acknowl- 
edged inferiors. 

Pacts, however, attest that, when permitted to 
ascend the hill of science, a golden harvest is their 
reward, commensurate with the effort expended. 
We will not quote instances of intellectual worth. 
Specimens of what the race shall yet become, we 
faintly see delineated in the splendid talents of full 
many a noble and aspiring heart. 

Oné inetance of proscription, among the many 
which might be detailed, we may recall to mind :— 
it is that of a little girl, who, it seems, was _permit- 
ted (contrary to the general usage of colored chil- 
dren) to attend the school in the district where she 
resided. She had entered a class, and advanced to 
the point when it became expedient to enter a bigh- 
er class. Her companions were suffered to pro- 
gress, while she was restrained; when, asking the 
reason for making this distinction, she was told that 
‘she could not be allowed to enter the higher claes, 
because she was colored.’ 

We need add no cominent upon the injurious ten- 
dency of such a course upon the mind of that child, 
and of all similarly situated ; the aspirations crushed, 
the fount of learning sealed, just as she began to 
taste its lucid stream, and exult in the power of its 
waters to obliterate the mists of igtiorance, and 
quench the thirst of the immortal soul, never con- 
tent but when quaffing from the great, the eternal 
source of inielligence and goodness. 

Since the above occurrence, we are happy in 
learning that the public schools of this ‘city have 
been opened to the reception of all children, without 
regard to complexional differences. 

na land which professes to extend its golden 
wand of justice alike to all, say, should those whose 
sires have fought and suffered, bled and died for the 
attainment of freedom, be denied their birth-right to 
all the privileges which a disenthraiment from tyr- 
anny has in its subsequent train of events enabled 
this nation to evolve, and appropriate to herself? 
Should those be excluded in sharing in the benefits 
of institutions and systems, wlio, pecuniarily or 
otherwiee, contribute to the maintenance thereof? 

Against such a course, in the naine of justice and 
of humenity, we humbly protest; against the spirit 
which prohibits colored persons from entering and 
commingling in the various arena of society, on the 
same basis of right as that of other people, we en- 
tér our disclaimer. 

*Whence is the balm that can heal the wounds 
of this, the daughter of my people?’ Doth it is- 
sue from the pulpit? Is it mentioned in the creed ? 
Is it written in the hearts, and consequenuy Is it 
manifested in the lives of professing Christians? 
The negro pew in their churches is a sufficient tes- 
timony to the contrary. Let the churches of this 
cily, ay, and throughout the country also, practical- 
ly illustrate the principle they teach—which is, the 
unity of the human family. If, indeed, all are de- 
scended from a common Father; if all are, through 
him, allied to each other; then let the barriers, both 
in Church and State, which, interposed, make ene- 
mies of the same great family, be removed; and let 
intelligence and morality entwine around, and form 
ohe common bond of harmonious interest and fra- 
térnal friendship. 

In taking a more extended view of this subject, 
we find occasion to rejoice in the results which the 
anti-slavery agitation has already produced. The 
godlike power of truth and love shall in sunder 
cleave the galling yoke—shal! yet the foul stig ma 
remove. 

Hearts that yield obedience to the heavenly rules 
of justice and of love will not contented rest, 


* While beneath the despot’s power, 
Groans the suffering slave.’ 


The efforts of individuals, who have ventured all 
in this behalf—ease, reputation and life itself—-have 
riot been ineffectual; their self-denying exertions 
have not been in vain. This land issurely arousing 
from its long lethargic sleep. And when Henry A. 
Wise, the champion of the slavocracy, resigns the 
ensigns for further warfare with the abolitionists on 
the floor of Congress—when Cassius M. Clay, in 
tones of eloquence, can rally his compeers to away 
with the system from his native soil—when Massa- 
chusettsand Vermont have passed laws, making it 
a penal offence in their officers to aid in restoring 
the fugitives, &c. &c.—as the friends of freedom, 
we will take fresh courage, still endeavoring to 
achieve by fidelity what is wanting in numbers— 
firmly and ferriéssiy advancing as beneath the light 
on the pathway of right, never weary, never con- 
tent, till the goal of our hopes shall fully be attained; 
meanwhile and ever responding to the sentiment, 

*O! it is a godlike privilege to save, 
And hé that scorns it is himself a slave.’ 


On motion, voted, that Anna M. Chase, Margaret 
Savage and Caroline &. Remond be a committee to 
nomihate officers for the year ensuing, who made 
the following report, and the persons therein named 
were eléctéd : 


President—Lucie G. Ives. 
Vice-Presidents—Anna M. Chase Polly Ashby. 
Corresponding pe eg Benak P. Kenny. 
Ree. tary—Eliza J. Kenny. 
Treasurer—Adaline A, Lackey. 
Auditor—Caroline E. Remond. 
Committee—Lydia P. Chase, Mary C. Frye, Mary 
A. Russel], Susah H. Remond, Sarah H. Pierce, 
Lydia R. Putman, Adatiae Roberts, Gertrude Bar- 
rett. 


On motion, voted, that Charlés L. Remorid be in- 
vited to deliver the annual address before this Soci- 


ety. - 

BJ. Kenny offered the following preamble and 
resolution, which were unanimously adopted : 

Whereas, the Massachusetts A. S. Society has 
ever in action been true to her profession, the un- 
swerving advocate of liberty, the stern rebuker of 
oppression, the unyielding, uncompromising foe to 
slavery and its abettors, and thus has proved itse!f 
worthy of the confidence and support cf the friends 
of the slave ; and believing that the Massachusetts 
A. S. Fair, held annually in its behalf, is a mighty 
engine in accomplishing the object it has in view ; 
therefore, 

Resolved, That this Society will aid the Fair 
next ensuing, proportional to its ability: 

Voted, That a portion of the proceedings of this 
meeting, including the annual report, signed by the 
President and Secretary, be forwarded for publica- 
tion in the Liberator, and such of the papers of this 
city as may Fog give them an insertion. 

Adjourned to meet at the same place, on Tues- 
day, April 2d, at 2 o'clock, P. M. 

LUCIE G. IVES, President, 

Exiza J. Kenny, Ree. Sec. 

Salem, March 12th, 1844. 


Ruro pg Janixno, Jan. 16, 1844. 
The captain and first lieutenant of a British brig of 
war, were stabbed a few days ago by some slave 
dealers, for no other cause snve their activity in cap- 
turing slavers on the coast of Africa, The authori- 
ties or police officers were in pursuit of the assassins, 
but up to this date no capture has beea made. = 








Letter from U. L. Remond. 
Sarem, March 20, 1844. 
To the Members and Friends of the 
Massachusetts 4. S, Society. 

Dear Faienps: ; 

Agreeably to the request of your Board of Mana- 
gers, | take advantage of this, my earliest opporto- 
nity,to state that much success has attended our Cor 
ventions through Plymouth and Bernstable counties, 
if large gatherings, warm hearts, hospitable homes, 


and much excitement, are indicative of 


similar manifestations ‘true 
where appointments wae e 

Dennis, and Barnstable, being excepted. ‘The het- 
erodoxy of J. M. Spe the infidelity of 8. 8. Fos 
ter, the odium of isoniem, and impo- 
dence of C. Lenox Remond, seem to have preceded 
us in almost every place; but, with few exceptions, 
I think, we succeeded in dispelling very many of the 
prejudices entertained by individuals. unacquainted 
with our hopes, purposes, and objects; and on no 
occasion have we failed to state, unequivocally, that 
it was no part of our object to promote any particu- 
lar sect, or to establish a political party, but to press 
the grand, leading movement, viz. the ‘immediate, 
unconditiona! abolition of American slavery,’ as the 
right of the slave, and the duty of the master. 

It may not be amiss to mention, in passing, that 
the arrangements for the Convention in 
were given in charge of an officer under John id 
ler; and as one of he objects of the meeting would 
have been to show the disgraceful ition John 
Tyler, his cabinet, adherents, and apologists, occu- 
py to our country and the world, we could hardly 
expect much assistance or sympathy from him. 
However, by the kind invitation of our good friend 
Job Bailey, we ied on to the village of North 
Scituate, and held an excellent meeting in the 
school-house, on the same evening. On the fol- 
fowing day, we held a Convention in order at Scitu- 
ate Harbor, in the Methodist meeting-house, and 
were nota little encouraged by the presence of 
eight or ten friends from Hingham. In the evening, 
there was a large attendance, and on the second 
morning, we were considerably amused on learning, 
in the course of the discussions, that the house had 
been granted on the supposition that the Conven- 
tion was under the care and guidance of Liberty 
party advocates, and not o/d organization; hence, 
some premised they ‘caught a Tartar.’ The meet- 
ing was a good one. 

n East Abington, we found ourselves shut out 
from the Orthodox meeting-house, formerly open to 
anti-slavery; and were obliged to crowd into a 
small Hail as well as we could, a large portion of 
the audience sitting on shoe-boxes. Neither of us 
was spearing in our rebukes upon those taking the 
back track movement, of shutting the meeting-house 
doors in our faces, at this late et of anti-slavery 
controversy. The meeting was by no means the 
less spirited, and much wholesome excitement pre- 
vailed throughout the village at the time of our de- 
parture. The next day (Sunday,) there being no ap- 
pointment, Mr. Foster addressed the good peopie 
of Hanson in the afternoon, and of Hanover in the 
evening. 1n the morning, | lectured in Hanson, and 
in the patscoe Be the same day, in South Abington ; 
my audience being estimated at some five or six 
hundred persons. I trust some truths were spoken, } 
calculated to awaken additional investigation, and 
produce additional interest. 

The appointment being altered by the advice of 
friends from East to North Bridgewater, we contin- 
ued our meétings at the latter place two days, with 
gratitying effect. We put up at the tavern, kept by 
Edward Bennett, Esq., who attended the meetings 
from the beginning ; and although considerably pre- 
judiced against us from reports, and especially so 
towards S. S. Foster, he confessed, after giving us a 
fair hearing, (to use his own words,) that he was 
convicted and converted; and we esteem him a 
valuable acquisition to our righteous enterprise. 
We were hospitably entertained; every kindness 
was shown us; and at the close of the meetings, we 
were conveyed by Mr. Bennett to Abington, where 
the hall was crowded to excess each evening, many 
converts were made, and others confirmed in the 
true faith of old fashioned anti-slavery. Ina word, 
taking into account the state of feeling previously 
existing there, it was by all pronounced a truly 
cheering meeting. 

Our next Convention, at Pembroke, was also a 
good one. A!though the people, as a general thing, 
residing in the immediate neighborhood, were ex- 
tremely indifferent, many came from a dista nee, 
bringing with them lots of nice cakes, pies, pud- 
dings, apples, &c., and water being cheap and plen- 
ty, and a sort of thing which a bigoted, tyrannizing 
and selfish American gospel-dispensing clergy can- 
not conyeniently monopolize, SS. freely of 
it, and every thing passed finely off. I would not, 
however, omit to mention, that the Rev. Mr. Allen, 
the Episcopalian minister of the parish, entertains 
a sort of holy horror of everything appertaining to 
the cause of the = and oppressed; so much 80, 
as we were told, that our very presence obliged him 
to take to his bed from its ill effects, which he re- 
tained until our departure,—and how much longer 
is matter of conjecture. 

The Rev. Messrs. Hewitt and Whiting, of Abing- 
ton and Hanson, were present, and took part in the 
Jebates, giving both influence and interest to the 
meeting. What a contrast! 

On Friday and Saturday of the same week, our 
Convention was holden in Duxbury. Gershom 
Weston, Esq., was chosen chairman of the meeting. 
The objects of the same being stated in a clear 
manner, by Mr. Spear, and the ordinary prelimina- 
ries completed, Mr. Foster took the stand, and in 
one of his characteristic speeches of about an hour, 
it being at once free, bold and startling, gave the 
audience some little foretaste of what might be ex- 
pected from succeeding sessions. For instance, 
among the es for the letion of the un- 
paralleled work in which we were enzaged, he wne- 
quivocally demanded the dissolution of the union 
between Freedom and Slavery—charging the con- 
tinuance of the world-desecrating system upon the 

North. A very lively debate ensued. Messrs. Wes- 
ton, Stetson, W hittemore, Joycelin and Soule,of Dux- 
bury, N. Whiting of Marshfield, S. S. Foster, L. 
Ford, J. M. Spear, and myself participated. A gen- 
erous contribution in aid of the Hundred Conven- 
tions, was made; and the proceeds of the female 
contributions promised the Massachusctts A. S. 
Fair, for December next, I trost will give us an 
earnest of their regard and sympathy for the cause. 

It has rarely been my lot to attend a series of 
meetiags of more sterling interest than those of Dux- 
bury; and the kindness, goodness and hospitality of 
Capt. Bradford’s family will not be forgotten by us 
soon. 

On Sabbath evening following, Mr. Foster and 
myself addressed a crowded assembly in the town 
house at Kingston, wherein our good friend J. B. 
Bartlett resides; and although a carpenter by pro- 
fession, is worth an acre of a certain class of pulpit 
occupants in our country, who seem to have elevated 
themselves for the purpose of pouncing upon the 
weak, dumb, and enslaved of our guilty country, 
with destructive power: 

On Monday morning, we passed on to Plymouth. 
Here, also, we were obliged to huld our Convention 
in the town hall, as the only plece our friends could 
procure in the birth-spot of modern, social, civil, and 
religious freedom The day was extremely unpro- 
pitious, and the travelling unusually bad, from the 
large quantity of snow fallen that morning; but we 
were agreeably surprised on seeing so many pres- 
ent. Bourne Spooner was chosen President, and 
Joseph Allen and Wiliam Thomas, Vice- 
Presidents: An invitation being given to all pres- 
ent to take part in the deliberations, L. Ford ot Ab- 
ington, who has not only accompanied us the most 
of our journeyings, but has cheerfully carried us 
from place to place, commenced the discussion by 
one of his usually frank addresses, in deprecation of 
the pro-slavery position of the American church and 
clergy. There being a number of the clergy pres- 
ent, they took exception to his remarks, and contro- 
versy soon became the order of the day. The Rev. 
Mr. Tomlinson distinguished himself as a discrimi- 
nating and shrewd reasoner—the Rev. Mr. Mann as 
knowing but little on the subject, and less of the 
actual connexion of the American church with the 
infernal system of slavery—the Rev. Mr. Pearsons 
appeared, to but little better advantage, and was 
less honest and courteous; and I regret to say, the 
Rev. Mr. Bri from whom much was expected by 
both foes and friends, ap worse than either, 
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ig C, LENOX REMOND. 
Letter from our English Correspondent. 


Muswe.t Hm, near London, England, 
Feb. 1844. 





. 
Mr. Wm. Liorp Garaison: 
Dear Stn—Yesterday brought me five numbers 
of the ‘ Liberator,” commencing 5th January, and 
ending in February. I read with much intcrest the 
signs of progress they contain. Those signs are as 
numerous here as with you. You have the disad- 
vantage of the aristocracy of color to contend against, 
whilst we have the aristocracy of caste to overcome. 
Yours isa social prejudice, and therefore a great 
difficulty ; ours is a sectional prejudice only, but it 
is so completely institutionalized, (I coin a word for 
the idea,) that it is bare!y second in potency to the 
social evil which the abolitionists with you have to 
encounter. 

No man, who has had any experience in moving 
society onward to the greatest happiness, can think 
lightly of the difficulties of removing social or sec- 
tional prejudices; of arresting the evils which flow 
from them; yet they will die—and a review of the 
progress made since the reformation with ua, and 
with you, who went forth from us, and containing our 
language, are of us, is evidence, encouraging evi- 
dence, to all who have exerted themselves for good, 
that noeffort is finally thrown away. Onreviewing 
progress historically, we may use the language and 
hold the conviction of Paul, that all things work to- 
gether for good; and the many aspirations in fevor 
of universal brotherhood, teeming from the press of 
both countries, show that the spirit of brotherhood is 
spreading in society ; and we know that that is the 
path, the natural path, to governmen‘s! and instita- 
tional change. 

Your Hundred Conventions in favor of the colored 
race, and the many movements your columns record 
of those who are examining the foundations of the 
competitive arrangements of society, manifest the 
working of great principles; show an intellectual 
activity employed upon things comprehensive and 
fundamental ; and the mind was never yet employed 
upon high, religious, moral, or social principles, with- 
out inthe end advancing the cause of truth, and 
the happiness of man. The speculation of to-day 
becomes the corrected opinion of to-morrow. From 
opinions proceed actions aad institutions. It is thus 
that the character of every generation is committed 
to the agency of the present; and to us, to you, to 
every one of us, in his sphere is committed a part of 
the agency of forming the character and promoting 
the interests of universal man, No effort is lost. 
As every drop of water finds its way to the ocean, 
s0 every effort for good or for ill advances or retards 
the mighty influences which are operating upon hu- 
man destiny. The happiness of man is committed 
to himself—the influences which act upon the hap- 
piness of all are committed to each. Sectarian in- 
fluences are but the aggregation of individual mo- 
tives and actions, and hence the business of the uni- 
verse is committed to all and each. 

An important evidence of the progress of the con- 
viction, that moral ends are to be accomplished by 
moral means only, is now, and has been for the last 
two years, manifesting itself in Ireland, under the 
guidance of O’Connel!. ‘There, an impulsive, gen- 
erous, but as to the masses, an uneducated people, 
have nevertheless been induced to continue patient 
under suffering and privation of the severest kind, 
yet holding a strong conviction that their suffering 
is the result of misgovernment systematically and 
knowingly unjust. I grant that as to the mass, they 
are kept from outbreak by him and their priests; but 
their priests are wise and subtle, and the unity of 
conviction on their part, that moral action is the way 
to refurmation, is a great fact. O’Connell is, as a 


Reformer and Vindicator, talented and experienced ; 
and well read 10 We lnNucuece whieh awe thewou 


who have power, and use it for partial or selfish pur- 
poses ; and he is steadily supported by a body of 
churchmen, who are learned, thoughtful, and unse- 
duced by plethoric pockets, which usually in charch- 
men, produce great paunches and thick heads. They 
are sensitively alive to his great movement ; for they 
have been robbed by the Episcopal sect of the tithes, 
the glebes, the cathedrals, the monasteries, and all 
the other good things which, in the times of Catho- 
lic ascendancy, their order secured for themselves. 
Yet, quickened as their perceptions are by these 
good things, in the hands of the rival sect, daily and 
hourly before them, and before the eye visual, as 
well as the eye mental, they concur in recommend- 
ing their flocks notto be content with political 
wrongs, which I venture to say would be unchrist- 
ian, and contrary to the example of Jesus; but coun- 
sel unity, order, and peaceable modes of seeking 
their emancipation from great and long continued 
oppression. And bear in mind that this is an influ- 
ence bearing upon seven millions of people. The 
priests, therefore, are not a few in number; and 
there must necessarily be in seven millions of peo- 
ple, hundreds of thousands of well-informed laity, 
concurring in peaceful action. This unity in peace- 
ful movement, and under such circumstances, is a 
great fact, and an encouraging sign of moral pro- 
gress. O'Connell seems to have been formed for 
the times and the people. His education has fitted 
him to guide this people through the mazes of Jaw, 
and his powers of reasoning, tact, ready sarcasm and 
ridicule, persuasion, and I may add of * blarney,’ are 
all suited to the various situations in which he is 
called upon to act. He is an impressible man, and 
catches the surrounding circumstances immediately. 
He can feel and understand the prevailing impulse of 
any audience more quickly, perhaps, than any other 
man, and he has and can produce the suitable imag- 
ery forthem and the occasion, He has what in 
common parlance is here understood by plenty of 
change, and great readiness in counting it out, and 
in a style fitted to the occasion. In short, he is suit- 
ed to the times, the people, and the circumstances ; 
and he has seen it wise to give in his adherence to 
the doctrine that peaceable ends must be sought b 
peaceable means—that violence is not the road to 
justice—that ‘like breeds like’—violence breeds vio- 
lence —peace, peace. 

What I have said of O’Connell’s aptitude and 
worth, I confine to his political character. As a re- 
ligionist, he has shewn himself a bigot and a perse- 
cutor, and has proved how necessary it is tu restrain 
all sects, and prevent any from gaining political or 
legislative ascendancy. Give any sect power or 
supremacy, as a sect, and experience has hitherto 
proved that it will forget to do unto others, as they 
would that others should do unto them. The teach- 
ers of uon-resistance, your friend Henry C. Wright 
for instance, if he sees the state of things in this 
light, must be gratified and encouraged by this im- 
portant indication of advance in the public senti- 
ment. A change from conviction, in the mode of 
promoting a great moral purpose, implies that the 
pu itself has been much thought about. 

Connell and his friends have been convicted, 
but under circumstances which will increase his 
moral power very greatly. I expressed in my last 
letter, which appeared in your paper of the 26th 
January, my opinion that the consequences would 
maxe him, in the estimation of his countrymen, a 
Hero or a Martyr. If successful, a hero and in- 
creasingly powerful; if convicted, # victim whose 
imprisonment would embarrass his opponents, and 
increase the affection and devotion of his adherents. 
This latter has already been shown in England. He 
is here at this time, (the middie of February,) at- 
tending the debate in our House of Commons, the 
majority of them the nominees of the Aristocracy 
and Land-owners. On Wednesday evening last, 
O’Connell attended a meeting of the Anti-Corn- 
Law-League, held in Covent Garden Theatre. Here 
is a truthful account of one of the earliest manifes- 
tations of the consequences of this persecution. I 
can vouch for its accuracy, as four of my own fami- 
ly were present ; and | aim the more induced to send 
it to you, and the paper containing the speeches, be- 
cause it not only | eg apn his first re- 
ception by an but the 
of our friend, the slave’s tribad te world’s 
riend, Ggonce Tuompson, on his first appearance 
after his rerere iene India. Pe ges nae Intention 
to appear at mecting een publicly an- 
nounced, as the great feature of fx in - 
Thompson’s had not been previously made known. 

* The number of applicants for tickets of admission 
to the Covent Garden meeting during the past week 





bas been most extraordinary; amounting, probably, to 








30,000. It is no exagge 
been available to the L 


by a few mioutes after 6 hadi to such an ex- 
tent, that it was deemed advisable to throw open the 
doors, and, in a very few minutes, the theatre was 
| filled almost to suffocation in every part. ‘Through- 
ing, a large crowd remained outside the 
caire g at intervals with aach warmth that 
ey were distinctly heard by the audience within. 
—! at 7 o’elock the chairman, accompanied by 
7 members of the council, a = 4 disti h- 
person ‘made bis appearance on the toe 
but Mr. O° I! did not arrive till nearly 8 o'clock. 
When, however, the honorable member made his ap- 
peeenen, the enthusiasm of the auditory knew no 
ounds. The cheering and waving of hats and hand- 
kerchiefs continued for nearly a quarter of an hour, 
the shouts from the interior of the building being 
echoed by the multitude without. Silence appeared 
ultimately obtained only from the physical exhaustion 
of the assemblage. Another interesting feature of the 
meeting—in addition to.the presence of Mr, O'Con- 
nell—was the first appearance of Mr. George Thomp- 
son, after his return from India, who, as will be per- 
ceived, from the subjoined report, delivered a most im- 
pressive and eloquent speech, 


Mr. Wilson, a good speaker, and an admirable rea- 
soner—one who can interest an audienc—then came 
forward, and addressed the meeting. After a short 
time, the account proceeds thus :— 


flere Mr. Wilson was again interrupted by another 
most enthusiastic cheer from the populace waiting the 
arrival of Mr. O'Connell; which again produced con- 
siderable excitement within the theatre, so much so 
as to prevent the speaker ffomt proceeding for some 
time, Tranquillity having been restored, again Mr. 
Wilson fixed their attention for atime, which he is 
able to do; but again, a loud shout was beard from the 
multitude assembled outside the theatre, and which 
it was supposed indicated the approach of Mr. O'Con- 
nell. This created great excitement inside the build- 
ing, and the whole assembly rose in expectation of 
seeing the honorable gentleman enter. 

The chairman then came forward and said—Ladies 
and gentlemen, I beg to state that Mr. O'Connell 
will be here a little before 8 o'clock, and not till then. 
This announcement having bad the effect of quieting 
the audience, Mr. Wilson again secured their in- 
terest fur a quarter of an hour—when some con- 
fusion at the stage door once more drew the al- 
tention of the house from the Corn Laws to Mr. 
O'Connell, A moment or two afterwards, the honor- 
abla and learned gentleman made his appearance. 
Before he could reach the platform, the vast assembly 
had risen to their feet, and such a shout reverberated 
throughout the house as Covent Garden had never 
witnessed befure: Yor ten consecutive minutes, the 
cheering continued without abatement or interruption. 
Every voice was strained to the utmost, every arm 
was raised, and hats, handkerchiefs, and shawls, and 
even open unbrellas, were waved in the air, to greet 
the entrance of the honorable and learned gentleman. 
Mr. O'Connell advanced to the table, and bowed re- 
peatedly to those before and around him. Every ac- 
knowledgement thus made ouly drew down a fresh 
burst of acclamation from the house ; and, after stand- 
ing some minutes uncovered, Mr. O'Connell took his 
seat, but not so the vast throng before him—all, ladies 
included, continued standing for full five minutes af- 
ter he had seated himself; atid the applause grew, if 
possible, louder and more cordial as it was contin- 
ued; but it was when Mr: O'Connell again presented 
himse!f at the table that it reached its climax: The 
cheering for a minute or so was almost terrific; Co- 
vent Garden shook to its fundation. The roar of six 
thousand voices mingled with a sublime effect with 
the tramping of feet and the clapping of hands—the 
deep shout of the multitudes without the walls re- 
sponding regularly to every fresh outbreak from with- 
in. Mr, O'Connell was much moved, and exhibited 
throughout the liveliest emotion at so magnificent a 
reception. 

The chairman here came forward, and said—Ladies 
and gentlemen, if you will have the goodness to keep 
your sents fora few minutes, Mr. Wilson will con- 
clude his speech, and Mr. O'Connell will then ad- 
dress you.’ (Loud cheers.) 


Ths it is that the oligarchy who rule us, in the 
end _efeat themselves. Since then, the opponents 
of starvation have gained another great victory for 
the agricultural gentry of Gloucester, assisted by 
the farmers, who have hitherto, where they have 
been independent in circumstances of the landlords, 
been their dupes; and where they have not been 
their dupes, ac in the immonce praportinn of cases 
they are, have been their serfs under the name of 
tenants. 

Take warning, Americans! against the monopoly 
of land, and the law of primogeniture, and against 
conferring the electoral franchise on any one class, 
If you do not, you will as assuredly have a despo- 
tism undet the form ofa republic, as that the poor in 
England are now starved that the rents of an unfeel- 
ing aristocracy may be kept up, and the interest on 
their mortgages kept down. ‘These things are ex- 
citing men’s minds to the consideration of many 
questions, which would have lain dormant perhaps 
for generations, had not the manufacturing classes 
been roused by the effect,—the prominent, and to 
them, obviously injurious effect of this monster 
grievance. It soon became manifest to them, that 
nations could not traffic but by barter—that foreign 
commerce could not be, never had been conducted, to 
any extent, by buying and selling for money, but by 
exchanging produce for produce; and, fortunately, 
they (i. e. the manufacturers) had, thanks to Ark- 
wright and Watt, as instruments, become sufficient- 
ly strong to make themselves heard, and to take this 
dreadful power, this great incubus, an unthinking, a 
besotted or careless nobless, in hand; to bring it 
into the arena of discussion, to instruct the people 
in its workings, and to show the ignorance, worth- 
lessness and oppressions of the landed interest, as 
it is called here by them, as though there could be 
or ought to be any interest paramount to the inter- 
est of the whole —— 

ours, truly, 


EDWARD SEARCH: 








Important Political Action in Concord; N, H, 
Correspondence of the Boston Courier. 
Concorp, N, H., March 16, 1844. 


Mr. Buckingham: The conduct of our delegation 
in Congress has been such in relation to the dispo- 
sition of anti-slavery petitions, and the political lea- 
ders at home have so uniformly stood by these re- 
creant representatives, that our State has won a 
most unenviable reputation in this matter, But a 
change is coming over the minds of the People—the 
demogogue leaders, who would sacrifice every prin- 
ciple of right, in their slavish attempts to conciliate 
the South and obtain Southern votes, have lost their 
influence over the people, which, heretofore in New- 
Hampshire, has been almighty. In the warrant, 
calling the annual tewn meeting, for our town of 
Concord, which has been held for the last four days, 
was this article :— 

To see if the town will take meastires expressive 
of disapprobation towards the course pursued by Jotin 
RK. Keding, Edmund Barke, and Moses Norris, Jr., 
members of Congress, in denying to the people the 
free enjoyment of the inviolable Right of Petition. 


Yesterday afternoon, the article came up for dis- 
position ; an attempt was thade to give the article 
the go-by, which was proniptly voted down by an 
overwhelming majority. 

Sylvester Dana, Eq. read the following resolu- 
tions :— 

Resolved, That the right of the People to respect- 
fully petition their Representatives for the redress of 
whatever they may consider grievances, is a right ab- 
solutely inalienable in its character, and which can 
suffer no abridgement by the People's Kepresentatives, 
without a sacrifice of those principles of justice, and 
that regard for Liberty, which ought ever to charac- 
terize our Republican iustitutions. 

Resolved, That the course recently pursued by 
John R. Reding, Edmund Burke, and Moses Norris, 
Jr., menibers of Corigress from New-Hammpshire, in 
favor of the rule of thé House of Representatives, 
which provides that ‘ no petition, memorial, resvlution, 
or other paper praying tot the abolition of slavery in 
the District of Columbia, or any Siate or Territory, 
or the slave trade betweerti the States or Territories of 
the United States in which it exists, shall be received 
by this House, of ENTERTAINED IN ANY WAY waHat+ 
Even'—meets with our decided dixapprobation. 

Resolved, That as a portion of the constituents of 
the above Kepreseniatives, we hereby, enjoin upon 
them to co-operate with their colleague, the Hou 
Join P. Hale, in tmanfully sustaining the sacred 
Rieny or Persrion, by utging the recision of the said 
rule, and the rejection of every proposition denying 
to me people the free enjoytent of that inestimable 
night. 

Hon. Franklin Pierce; formerly our Senator in 
Congress, and whose coutse; when a member, was 
such in reletion to abolition petitions thathe un- 
doubdtedly felt a little gailed by this proposed action 








of his fellow-townsmen, took the floor im opposition 
to the resolutions; he ae suetained by Messrs. 


out 
et ow 


Baker and Carroll, the editors of the Patriot. Every 
attempt was made to get round the resolutions with- 
coming toa direct eee | all their motions 

ve down, and the two first resolutions voted 
celamations—they were carried ten to one, and 


lin a crowded town meeting—al) parties went for the 


: ions. Mr. Baker of the Patriot moved to 


amend by adding this clause: 

*And by doing all they can to defeat the election 
of Henry Clay as President, because Henry Clay, in 
the United Siates Senatv, votgd to reject abolition 
petitions.’ 

The resolution was thus amended. Gen. Low 
moved further to amend, by adding, ‘and Martin 
Van Buren, northern man with southern principles; 
but before this question could be put, a few of the 
friends of gag-laws, by the multitude of their mo- 
tions, anc their clamorous cries for adjournment, 
raised such confusion that no business could be trans- 
acted, and the meeting was dissolved. 

Thus has the capital put her brand of disapproba- 
tion upon the condact of our traitorous Representa- 
tives in Congress. This feeling of manly indigna- 
tion is spreading through the State—and it will soon 
tell with great power at the ballot-box. The people 
of New-Hampshire are deterniined to wipe out the 
foul blot upon their character, and take their place 
along-side their sister New-England States. Gag- 
laws will find no more support in New Hampshise. 

A paper is in circulation among our people, call- 
ing upon Moses Norris, Jr., one of our Representa- 
tives, who is at present at his home in Pittsfield, to 
meet the people of Concord at some early day, that 
he may be inquired of for the reasons for his conduct 
touching this matter. 

I rejoice in these evidences of a better public sen- 
timent—and as I feel a deep interest in the honor of 
my native State, long dragged in the mud by her 
base Athertonian sons, I beg that you will give this 
ar insertion in your independent and valuable paper, 
that our fellow-citizens of Massachusetts and of 
New-England may know that there is yet hope for 
New-Hampshire. 

With wuch respect for your honorable and inde- 
pendent course as an editor of a public newspaper, 
your friend, ° J. % FE: 





General Jackson on the Texas Question. 


The annexed letter from General Jackson to the 
Hon. Aaron V. Brown, member of Congress from 
Tennessee, is contained in the Washington Globe. 
It was written more than a year since, and would 
not now have been published, as we learn from an 
accompanying statement from Mr. Brown, had not 
the opinions of another distinguished citizen, the 
Hon. Daniel Webster, on the same subject, been 
recetitly presented to the public, and extensively 
ciretilated. ‘I sincerely hope,’ says Mr. Brown, 
‘ that neither Mr: Webster’s nor General Jackzon’s 
letter will be read with a party bias, or ever be ad- 
verted to for party purposes.’ 


Hermitage, Feb. 12, 1843. 


My Dedn Sin:—Yours of the 23d ult. has been 
received, and with it the Madisonian, containing 
Goverdor Gilmer's letter on the subjectof the an- 
nexati 1 of Texas to the United States. 

You are not mistaken in supposing that I have 
formed an opinion on this interesting subject. It 
occupied much of my attention during my presiden- 
cy, and I am sure has lost none of its importance by 
what has since transpired. 

Soon after my election in,1829, it was made known 
tome by Mr. Erwin, formerly our minister at the 
court of Madrid, that whilst at that court he had laid 
the foundation of a treaty with Spain for the ces- 
sion of the Floridas, and the settlement of the boun- 
dary of Louisiana, fixing the western limit of the 
latier at the Rio Grande,* agreeably to the under- 
standing of France—that he had written home to 
our government for powers to complete and sign 
this negotiation, but that instead of receiving such 
authority, the negotiation was taken out of his hands 
and transferred to Washington, and a new treaty 
was there concluded; by which the Sabine, and not 
the Rio Graride, was recognised and established as 
the boundary of Louisiana. 

Finding that these statements were true, and that 
our government did really give up that important 
territory, when it was at its option to retain it, I was 
filled with astonishment. The right to the territory 
was obtained from France; Spain stood ready to ac- 
knowledge itto the Rio Grande; and yet the au- 
thority asked by our minister to insert the true boun- 
dary was not only withheld, but in lieu of it, a limit 
was adopted which stript us of the whole of the vast 
country lying between the two rivers. 

On such a subject, I thought with the ancient Ro- 
mans, that it was right never tocede any land or 
boundary of the republic, but always to add to it by 
honorable treaty, thus extending the area of freedom; 
and it was in accordance with this feeling that I 
gave our minister to Mexico instructions to enter 
upona negotiation for the retrocession of Texas to 
the United States, 

Thi’ negotiation failed, and I shall ever regret it 
as a misfortune to both Mexico and the United States. 
Mr: Gilmer’s jetter presents many of the considera- 
tious which, in my judgment, rendered the step 
necessary to the peace and harmony of the two 
countries ; but the point in it at that time, which 
most strongly impelled me to the course I pursued, 
was the injustice done to us by the surrender of the 
territory, when it was obvious that it could have 
been retained without increasing the consideration 
afterwards given for the Floridas. I could not but 
feel thatthe surrender of so vast and important a 
territory was attributable to an erroneous estimate 
of the tendency of our institutions, in which there 
was mingled somewhat of jealousy to the rising 
greatness of the South and West. 

But I forbear to dwell on this part of the history 
of this question. It is passed, and cannot now be 
undone. We can now only look at it as one of an- 
nexation, if Texas presents it to us; and if she does, 
I co not hesitate to say that the welfare and happi- 
ness of our Union require that it should be accep- 
ted. 
If ina military point of view alone, the question 
be examined, it will be found to be most important 
to the United States to be in possession of that ter- 
ritory. 

Great Britain has already made treaties with Tex- 
as; and we keow that far-seeing nation never omits a 
circumstance in her extensive intercourse with the 
world, which can be turned to account in increasing 
her military resources. May she not enter into an 
alliance with Texas ? and reserving (as she doubt- 
less will) the northwestern boundary question asa 
cause of war with us whenever she chooses to de- 
clare it, let us suppose that as an ally with Texas, 
wearetofight her! Preparatory to such a move- 
ment, she sends her 20,000 or 30,000 men roan) 
organizes them on the Sabine, where supplies and 
arms can be concentrated before we have even no- 
tice of her intentions: and excites the negroes to in- 
surrection ; the lower country falls, and with it New 
Orleans: and a servile war rages through the whole 
South and West. 

In the mean while, she is also moving an army a- 
long the upper western frontier from Canada, which 
in co-operation with the army from Texas, spreads 
ruin and havoc from the Lakes to the Gulf of Mex- 
ico. 

Who can estimate the national loss we may sus- 
tain, before such a movement could be repelled with 
such force as we could organize on short notice ? 

Remember that Texas borders upon us, on our 
west, to 42 degrees of north latitude, and is our 
southern boundary to the Pacific. Remember also, 
that if annexed to the United States, our western 
boundary would be the Rio Grande, which is of itself 
a fortification, op account of its extensive, barren, 
and uninhabitable plains. With such a barrier on 
our west, we are invincible. The whole European 
world could not, in combination against us, make an 
impression on our union, Our population on the Pa- 
cific would rapidly increase, and soon be stron 
enough for the protection of our eastern whalers, an 
in the worst event could always be sustained by 
timely aids from the intermediate country, 

From the Rio Grande over land,a large army 
could not march, or be supplied, unless from the 
gulf by water, which by vigilance, could always be 
intercepted ; andto march an army near the gulf, 
they could be harassed by militia, and detained unu! 
an organized force could be raised to meet them. 

But | am in danger of running into unnecessary 
detail, which my debility will not enable me to close. 
The question is fall of interest, also, as it affects our 
domestic relations; ad as it may bear upon those of 
Mexico to.us. I wi:l not undertake to fullow it out 
to its consequences in those respects, {hough I must 
say in all its aspects, the annexation of Texas 
to the United States promises to eiilarge the circle 
of free institutions, and is essential to the United 
States, particularly as lessening the probabilities of 
future collision with foreign powers, and giving them 
—_—_—_- . oT es 
* That this bodndary could have been obtained, was 
doubtless the belief of our minister in Spain ; but the 





offer of the Spanish government wes bly the 
Color inly line far west of the Sabine. 
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Therefore, be it resolved by the Loosley 
State of Mississippi, That se Seon veal 
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public of Texas to the United Staics, 

Resolved, That, in the judgment of this Levit 
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ed, it will be incompatible with the right, int 2 
and tranquillity of the United States, for ' 
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sidered by the United States as a sufficient cans fy 
war. 
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to the Governors of the several States, with 1m 
quest that they may be laid before their respec 
| Legislatures; also, to each of our Sens! 
Representatives in Congress, and to the Presidyt 
of the republic of Texas. 

Also, a memorial from that State ; which wis 1 
ferred to the Co:nmittee on Foreign Affurs 

Mr. McConnell asked and obtained leave 
sent a resolution from the Legislature of Alston, 
adverse to the resolutions of the Massachusetts Le. 
islature ; ‘which waa referred to the select comm 
tee to whom was referred the Massachusetts men» 
rial. 
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The negro, who murdered the German shoes 
and his wife the other day near Herculaneum, 
souri, was hung by the sovereign people on 
5th instant, according to the code of Judge Lys 

A correspondent of the St. Louis Repubie 
gives the following details of this atrocious as 
lawless violence : 
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ms for the navy, cnd of stcteen instead of 
-war for the Lome squadron, ‘ to afford,’ 


reat Ahithophel, * adequate protec- 
embarked 
on the distant sta- 


r national in our in- 


inter { 
' esis, 


i g wing curmmmerce 





ves no doubt, in my mind, that secretiy be 
ied the usurping party. ‘The Home| 
es in ifs cruising ground, the Gulf of | 
‘Nu! sed,’ aa the flash phrase is. 


ye, at the opeuing of the session, the} 


¢ Executive has not hesitated to express to the 
of Mexico, how de eply it deprecated al 

the war, and how anxiously it desired | 
I canmet but think that} 
United States, as the oldest of the 


republics, to hold a lunguage to Mexico} 
hi} 
| 


lermination 


§ subject t 


vf an unambiguous character. 


s war had ceased.’ 
»'s teked nothing of a declaration of war, except | 
make it good. It was intended, as far} 
cans and influence could go, to pick a 
' pretence of making peace, to get up a 
ua 


® conquest, rapacity and cruelty—main- | 
lime, the fairest prufetsions of human- | 
‘peace. Indeed, it was only for peace) 
uid be saduced tu go to war! With this the 
ple, who must principally do the fighting | 
Rg, we guiled i 


@ to be cannot s.op to 


re- | 
| 


wonderful and prof und discovery that} 


‘re isa good foundation fur exercising a 


ice Over independent 


the pring ple had been exploded as iniqui- 


can, even io the trifling matier of 

84 private iaveritance. This curious pas- 
rad! y suggesied by Mr. Upshur, who, I 
aly )s considered the abulitivn of the laws of 
SPR lure 
ea to interpol ute; by a sulewn message of 


. ' the United Stetes, into the code of na- 
What a: . . . 
\ idea fur the foundation of war, the 


War, whieh 


hea ‘Makes good men w eep, 
g¥es and cuffians leap and daace’; 


nations! | 


| 


in Virginia, vawise and iu politic. Bui. 


i 
wen 10 muluiudes, countiese and impreca- 


rete 





ane 
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—of war, horrible when least bad, bat invested with 
horrors, heaped an hundred fuld, when waged between 
races confronting one another with an ancient and 
deadly scorn, and long smouldering liate and re- 
venge! 

It was iv nourish and diffuse the war spirit, and 


to inapire the wicked wit 


1 1 confidence, that the fa- 


mous war sieamer of Stockton, with its almighty ord- 
It was for 


this that the elste of official dignity, (of there be any,) 


nance, Was brought rogad to thin station, 
ffaxkion, of personal and political influence, were 
Ail 
were to be fused, as ina crucible, into genuine war 
mettle. The valiant Captain vaunted to the succes- 
sive assemblics, the invincible ability of the big gun 
‘ Oregon * to negotiuie our tithe to the territory which 
it its name. 


gave The other dreadful piece was 


christened * Peace-maker.” The explanation of this 
name isto be fuund in the President's message. It 
for that of Tezas, 


which would, lam quite sure, have been given i', 


was a sly and prudent substitute 


except for the fraud and dissiaulation that have cla- 
racterized the proceedings of our cabinet with respect 


to Mexico, for the last fifteen years 


4 ' 
gun was a peace-maker, but in an unexpected sense ! | 


By private letters reevived from Texas a fortnight 


ago, it appears that a special envoy entraordinary had | 44 amicable setilewent of this dispute, aud it would 
been appoinied and despatehed to the United States.| 4. porh fully aud bad faith to receive him, (especially 


it appeared ty a Galveston newspaper that he had! .. we had invited negociation,) with a threat of war. 
arrived at that place, and was said to be about to em- | 


bark. 


known of his movement. 


Since that tithe; nothing bas been public ly 


It is known, however, 


ago, enclosing ohe fer Genetal Henderson, the | 
suid envoy. I have very little doubt that he is here | 
e “ | 

now, and has been for the last ten days, seeretly ope- 
’ | 


rating upon senators. I was told three days ago, by 


one of the best infurmed members of the House, that | 
| 


Texas land serip was abundant in the city, and that 


speculation therein had received a {résh impulse. I 
| 


have always supposed ihat when the crisis approach- 
ed, this would be applied unsparingly to members of 
Congress, as it was in the beginning to editors of | 


newspapers in the principal cites. I cannot doubt that } 


it was the hope of Tylor; that some one or more of the} 
' 


Senate might be influenced, in some way, either tu} 
: z | 
vole contrary to the wishes of their cunstituents, or to | 


be out of their seats, that encouraged him to give the | 


required assurance of the success of the negotiation. | 
There are tow fifly-one senators in the city, there be- 


ing none absent except Mr, Niles of Connecticut. 1} 
believe that, of the 26 southera senators, none are | 
known to be opposed to annexation, exeept Critten- | 
den and Morchead of Kentucky; Mangum of North | 
Carolina; and Berrien of Georgia. I hope and trust | 
that those from Delaware and Maryland are the same 
way; but of thi I have uo positive information. | 
I therefore reckon 22 southern senators in favor of | 
To these I add from the North, Wood- 
bury and Atherton of New-Hampshire, Wrightof New- | 
York, Buchanan and Sturgeon of Pennsylvania, Allen 


annexation, 


} 
} 


of Ohio, Hannegan of Indiana, and Semple and Breese 
of I!linois ; making in all, 31 in favor of annexation, | 
and 20 against it. 34 is two-thirds of all present. 1) 
am not informed of the state of Mr. Niles‘s health, but } 
if that will possibly admit of his taking his seat, he | 
may be brought in to vote on the treaty, which, J, 
have good reason to believe, will be summitted to the | 
Senate this very week. If, then, the senators from 
Delaware and Maryland vete in favor of the ratifica- 
tion, it will require a change of only three in the 
above estimate to 


carry it. IT have supposed that 


Fairfield, of Maine, must be opposed to it, and have 


counted on him accordingly; but in this I may be | 


it would require a change of 
I do 
j 


however, permit myself to believe that the Delaware | 


mistaken. In that case, 


two to make the constitutional majority. not, | 


and Maryland senators will lend themselves to a deed, 
which would be death to the hopes of their party at | 
the nextelection, Lam assured that letters from Mr. | 
Clay are in the city, in which he declares himself ut- 


{[Doubted.] 
The remainder of this letter, if it were a separate 


terly opposed to the measure. 





item, ought to be headed—Monsieur Tonson come | 


agein. Doubtless you remember Hogan, the arch | 
g ’ 4 , | 


lypocriie, who gained admission into the families, | 


and, to some extent, into the confidence of abolition- | 
ists of Boston, first by professing to wish for light on | 
the subject of slavery, and finally by declaring that 
was con-| 
| 
You will recollect, also, that he obtained letiers of in- | 


their reasons were unanswerable, that he 


vinced, and was determined to emancipate his slaves. 


troduction from them to anti-slavery friends in New- 
York, professing an intention to proceed to Georgia, 
for the purpose, amoung other things, of liberating his 
slaves; and that we were afterwards informed that, on 
his arrival in Georgia, instead of liberating any, he 
sold one or more of them, and was io the habit of 
eating one or two, as his runaway slave expressed it, 
This 


monilis ago, as having been appointed to a consulship 


every year. person was announced, a few 


for some portin Cuba. He did not, however, pro- 
ceed to his post, but remained to be employed by 
John Tyler in a more important and very peculiar 
service. He went to Mexico, as the secret and con- 
fidential agent of the President of the United States 
In that country he passed hidse!f cs a Catholic, hay- 
ing been formerly < priest of that persuasion, but ex- 
communicated some ten years ago. He also repre- 
sented himself to be one of the New-England aboli- 
tionists, and very probably made use of the letters 
abovementioned to establish his claim to that charac- 
ter. He succeeded completely in gaining the confi- 
dence of the Mexicans, priests and laymen, and ob- 
tained the information, so far as it existed, which his 
illustrious employer desired. The object was to find 
out the intentions of the Mexican government, and 
their preparations with respect to Texas; and above 
all, what bad passed, of was passing between the 
Mexican and British governments on that subject. 
About a week ago, he arrived on lia return to this 
city, aud is here now. You may judge, from this lit- 
tle narrative, what sort of agetite and means the Pres- 
ident of the United States is capable of employing to 
effect his nefarious purpose. My opinion is, that if he 
sutceeds, he will be elected President, and thus wipe 
off the reproach of acctdency. 

There are many other particulars, which I should be 
giad to state, bat this letter is already tuo long. 

D.L. C. 


Perhaps the {should we not take possession of our own ? 





| gociatiun ; but that it would be too late to negoviate, 
that letters addressed tu him reached here some days after we had threatened war; that if the resolution 
ago. I have before mea letter, dated Houston, Tes} wore adopted, we ought at once to prepare for war; 
as, Feb. 6th, and postmarked New-Orleans; Mareh that though our title was the best, it was not entirely 
2d, which was feceived hére meré than a week free from difficulty, Great Britain having acquired, by 


| nation against the degrading imputation of cherishing 


! snd Christianity throughout this continent ; and you 


| resistless march. 


| the strongest reliance on the justice and honor of Eng- 


heard him, observed that he would be damned, either 
way! 

The affirmative was sustained by Atchison and 
Benton of Missouri, Semple and Breese of Ilinois, 
and Hannegan of Indiana, Buchanan of Pennsylva- 
pia, and Sevier of Arkansas ; the negative, by Choate 
of Massachusetts, Dayton and Miiler of New-Jersey, 
and Archer and Rives of Virginia, The topic most 
insisted upon by the first was the cheating and disgrace 
we had suffered in the affsir of the North-castern 
boundary and the Ashburton treaty. From hence it 
was inferred, that we ought notte submit our title, in 
the present ease, to negotiation, in which we might 
be overteached and disgraced anew 
out, ins fierce and hauglity tone, that the great West 
would not permit this question to be made a North- 
eastern boundary affair ; the people in that section held 
that there was something higher and more precious 
than money ; that they would not be bribed to dismem- 


It was given 





ber the republic, nor surrender to their fear of war the 
| pational honor! A great quantity of bitter invective 
j against Great-Britain was thrown up on this side. 
| Our title, they said, was perfectly clear; then why 


It was replied that a minister of peace had just 
| reached our shores, specially charged to negociate for 


That it would be time enough to take that attitude, 
after we had in an amicable spirit faithfully tried ne- 


treaty with Spain, the right to settle for the purpo- 
ses of hunting and fishing, before Spain ceded that 
part of the country, which we claim exclusively on 
ber title, to the United Statea. The Ashburton treaty 
was fully vindicated as a just and honorable arrange- 
ment, and one of the most glorious and exemplary 
acts ever done by nations in faver of peace and civ- 
ilization. More than four-fifths of the Senate had 
ratified it, and as large a proportion of the nation were 
perfectly satisfied with it, The conduct of Lord Ash- 
burton on the negotiation was assailed with great ve- 
hemeuce and some speciousness, but in the end was 
triumphantly vindicated. So, also, was the character 
of the Northeeastern States, against the charges of 
sordidness and pusillanimity, and the character of the 


hatred and hostility to Great Britain. Mr. Dayton on 
the first point, and Mr, Choate on the second, won 
enduring laurels. If their opponents showed there 
was something higher than money, they showed there 
was something higher than ambition, revenge and 
brute force. The closing speech of Mr. Choate was 
one of rare eloquence and conclusivencs:. Texas was 
touched upon slightly by some of the speakers. Mr. 
Miller said that though it seemed incredible that any 
man could think of the extravagant and monstrous 
project of annexing Texas to this Union, there was a 
rumor of such an attempt. Buchanan said that, as 
to Texas, he would say, ‘ Sufficient to the day is the 
evil thereof.’ He had no opinion to express now upon 
This people, however, had a mission 
That mission was to carry civilization 


that subject. 
perform. 


might as well arrest Niagara as to limit them in their 
He had no fears that the extension 
of the Union would weaken it; on the contrary, it 
would grow stronger as it grew greater. The South 
had need of a maratime power to defend the Missis- 
sippi. The North had need of the products of the 
South, to employ its shipping; and he trusted that 
the South would rely on the North for the defence of 
ils institutions, with an endurance so firm that the fu- 
ry of fanaticism could never shake it. 

In this debate, Mr. Buchanan is considered to have 
He was 

lle as- 
sailed Great Britain with extreme virulence, at the 


lost much; both as a debater and a man. 
convicted of gross error aud of inconsistency. 


same time making the fairest profession of peace and 
good will. Ina report which he made as chairman 
of the Conmnittee on Foreign Relations on the North- 


eastera Boundary, fuur or five ycars ago, lhe expressed 


land. This was cited in answer to his present denun- 
ciations of that country as habitually rapacious, and 
At this point he rose and said, ‘1 
This was 
thought very extraordinary by all. The history of 
England was before him when he wrote his report. 
That history was still the same. 
Oregon question was the same then as now. I pre- 
sume that not an individual, who heard him, believed 
that his opinion had in reality undergone the slightest 


regardless of right. 
acknowledge 1 was entirely mistaken.’ 


Her position on the 


change. ‘The conclusion, therefore, was, that he is 
an insincere and double-dealing character. Mr. Choate 
quoted the speech of Mark Antony as parallel in 
insidiousness tu Buchanan's peace speech. He was 
urged by his own friends, and told that it was abso- 
lutely necessary to answer Mr. Choate, but he did not 
attemptit Tt is very probable that be will nurse his 
wrath, until a fature occasion. He is nota man to 
forgive suck a triumph as Mr. Choate achieved over 
him. 

Mr. Calhoun has been expected here during the 
last three days, to take his new office of Secretary of 
State. A cannon has been loaded all that time to sa- 
lute him on his arrival. A national salute is to be 
fired fur the Nullifier—for the democratic slave-driver, 
The communication of the treaty of annexation is un- 
derstood to be delayed for his signature, Mr. Nelson, 
the Secretary of State ad interim, having recoiled, it 
is said, from consummating the deed. The Madison- 
ian of Saturday evening assures us that Jobn Tyler 
will not flinch ; that he is as daring as Jackson, &c. 
lt is, however, understood that he now despairs of the 
requisite majority in the Senate; that he will, how- 
ever, submit the treaty, and ifa bare majority of the 
Senate are for it, thet that will be the signal of bring- 
ing in a bill in the House fur admitting Texas as 





a State, in the same manner that States are usually | 
admitted by act of Congress. Texas is supposed to 
have stipulated in the treaty for the aggregation of her | 
army and navy officers, to onr army and navy, for the | 
paymentof her debt of $10,000,000 by the United | 
States. The point on which there was a serious dif- | 
ference of opinion was the disposition of her pubtic 
lands, she insisting, | am told, on reserving that to her- | 





dated 
Feb. 16uh, for ‘ineffable measure,’ read ineffable non- 
sense. ‘The thing was there, in consequence of the 
absente of the word 


Erratum.—In ‘ Letter from Washington,’ 





Wasuixctox, March 24, 1844. 
Dear Garnisoy ; 


The protratted debate on the proposition of the 
war party to threaten Great Britain with an armed 
occupation of Oregon, at the end of twelve months, 
if she did not peaceably yreld it before, was brought 
to u close iv the Senate ow Thursday last. The reso- 
lution wad rejected, 28 to 18. All the democratic 
party, except Huger and M’Doffie, of 3. C., and May: 
wood of N. C. voted in favor of it, and all the whigs 
aguinst it. This debate has been very able, and de- 
nved, in addition to its intrinsic Importance, a deep 
interest from ils connexion with the praject of annex- 
ing Texas. In the House, very early in the Session, a 
motion was madé by Mr. Black, of Ga., whith is still 
pending, to amend the Oregon bill, by inserung a sec- 
tion for the annexation ef ‘lexas; and there bas been 
aconstant billing and coving between Bouthern and 
Western members, on the principle of mutaal support 
in taking possession of the two territories, and break- 
ing down the tariff, Afier the resolution was. feject- 
ed, and this by the help of three Southera democratic 
votes, Mir. Hanmegnn, a net very refined or reputable 
gentleman from Indiana, declared that he would be 
damned if be now veted for Texas. A person, who 


self. We have old and honorable members of the 
| Union, burdened with heavy debts, and the South is 
|ina ferment atthe bare mention of their assumption. 
But the Texan Treebooters must have their debts, con- 
tracted for the vilest purposes, assumed, and be them- 
selves taken into out pay, and associated with the 
honorable officers of our army and navy! 


itis supposed that Calhoun and the new Texan 
| minister have met on the road, probably at Richmond, 
and that this is the eatise of their non-arrival, It ap- 
pears that the latter has been atthe Hermitage. It 
was very natural that he should report himself first to 
the head of the Texan conspiracy. Gen. Jackson is 
as much the soul of that conspiracy now, as when he, 
with Houston and Benton, got it up, and was earrving 
it on duriftg his administration. 


Texan land scrip is abundant here. I have hereto- 
fore said much about the interest which leading 
southern politicians bave in this speculation. It ap- 
pears, row, that the late Mr. Gilmer hed invested all 
he was worth, and much more in it, Mr Upshur, 1 
hear; was deep.in the same game, I heard, last win- 
ter, that Mr; Calhotn also had a ticket in this great 
lottery. Walker; the author of the late pamphletin 
favot of aunexatién, has lately been offered $40,000 
for his Teun lands, and refustd it. ‘There is no 
doubt, in my mind, that Texan principalities, foreign 
missions, meney, gangs of slaves, everything tempi- 
ing to the grasping and ambitiogs, will be offered for 
votes. I havedately found that there isan element 








in the question of annexstion, that I never thought 


of—viz. the Tezan debt. The certificates, stock, or 
whatever it is called, is owned chiefly by citizens of 
the United States. Until lately, this stock sold for 
ten cenison a dollar: It has suddenly risen to fif- 
teen. Here is another bribe of eight or nine millions 
of dollars. 

Permit me to recommend to your respects, Mr. 
Aaron Legget, who writes himeelf a Quaker. You 
will see a letter from him in the Richmond Enquirer 
of March 22d. D. .L. C. 

P. S. Two rumors reach me in the act of envelop- 
ing this letter. One is, that Calhoun declines; and 
ihe other, that Mc ‘Texan ebarge refuses to sign the 
treaty, With a certainty ef rejection before him. 





What of Texas? 

Nothing decisive has transpired on this subject at 
Washington, since our last number. In the free States, 
especially in New-England, the tone of the religious 
and political press, in opgosition to the proposed an- 
nextion, is beginning to be strong and emphatic. Va- 
rious calculations have been made as to the numbers 
of Senators in Congress who may be relied on pro and 
con. The New-York Tribune and other papers are 
dving mischief by crying peace when there is no peace 
—by assuring the North, tiat Texas cannot possibly 
get two-thirds of the Senate in favor of its annexation. 
We feel about as certain that the treacherous deed 
will be consummated at the present session, as we do 
of the ever-abounding profligacy and villany of Con- 
Regarding it as a settled event, all that New- 
England new can do, probably, is to be taking méas- 
ures for an immediate repeal of the Union. 

In another column isa letter from Gen. Jackson, 
advocating the annexation—of course. Covered as he 
is all over with pollution and erime, he still seems 
greedy to commitiniquity on a wholesale scale, though 
just on the verge of the grave. 

The New-York Journal of Commerce says Mr. 
Woodbury, Senator from New-Hampslrire, has written 
a letter to a committee in Carroll county, Kentucky, 
on the subject of the annexation of Texas to the Uni- 
ted States, in which he says he thinks no constitution- 
al objection exists, and that he prefers her re-annexa- 
tien to the United States, rather than her annexation 


gress. 


to any other power, or the endangering of our rights 
and interests in that quarter. Mr. Woodbury puts the 
annexation of Texas upon the same constitutional 
grounds as the purchase of Louisiana from France and 
Spain. The traitor! 

At this alarming crisis, we commend to the imme- 
diate attention of the people of the North, the pam- 
phiet published a few months since, from the pen of 
David Lee Child, on the * Texan Revolution and the 
Annexation of Texas.’ It contains a brief account 
of the colonization of Texas ; an examination of the 
causes and character of the result therein; and a full 
review of the diplomatic, military and speculating op- 
erations of Government and individuals in the United 
Siates, tending to annexation ; and ought to have the 
widest circulation at the present time. 
the Anti-Slavery Office, 25 Cornhill. 


For salé at 





The Hutchinsons. 

These popular vocalists have returned to this city 
from their southern tour, on their way to their rural 
home inthe old Granite State. They went as far 
south as Washington, and every where their success 
has been equally flattering and productive. In New- 
York, they met with a most enthusiastic reception. 
‘ Amidst all the vicissitudes and varying breezes of 
fickle fortune which attend others,’ says the New- 
York Tribune, ‘the Hutchinsons have compelled a 
constantly increasing admiration from a public charm- 
ed with the simplicity and captivated by the genius 
of these exquisite artists.’ Alluding to their farewell 
concert, the Tribune predicted that it would present 
a brilliant scene ; and that the prediction was verified 
is proved by the fullowing paragraph from the N. Y. 
Journal of Commerce : 


‘The Hutchingon Family finiched their winter anu 
paign on ‘Thursday evening. ‘The Tabernacle was 
thronged with as greata multitude as ever crowded 
into it. The aisles were filled with ladies and gen- 
tlemen down to the platform, who stood through the 
evening. The finest tones of the performers pervaded 
the whole vast assembly, and were evideutly heard 
without effort. Thisis the result of a reputation crea- 
ted by a country family in two winters. It is a tribute 
to music formed aceording to the rules of the human 
heart. The Hutchinsons are evidently a well educa- 
ted family. Their parents must be intelligent people, 
who, starting off their young children with the love 
of musie and sound morals and Bible intelligence, 
planted the seeds which have grown to this. ‘The 
singers pronounce our language like good scholars; 
they enunciate and emphasise with excellent and cul- 
tivated, though not perverted taste. ‘Their rules are 
fitied to their own feelings, and they affect other hearts 
because the structure of all hearts is alike. Here is 
their forte, as it is Russell's. The rules of Italy, and 
to a great extent of Germany, are not shaped in ac- 
cordance with the emotions of the heart, and so they 
please only those who are under the control of these 
rules; while those who know no rules but such as 
nature has placed in their own bosoms, feel little in- 
terest in the performance.’ 


On Tuesday evening, they gave their first concert 
(since their return) in the Melodeon, which was 
crowded by a delighted audience—the tickets at 50 
cents. They will give another, in the same place, on 
Saturday evening, which will doubtless attract a full 
house. They have evidently improved since they 
were here before. 





Anti-Draco-=No. I. 

This is the title of a monthly periodical, (embra- 
cing 8 pages,) issued under the auspices of the Amer- 
ican Society for the collection and diffusion of infur- 
mation in rc!ation to the’ punishment of death—of 
which J. L. O'Sullivan is the editor. The present 
number is oceupied with the Memorial of the Legis- 
sature of New-York, adopted at a large meeting of 
citizens of New-York, Feb. 5, 1844, and ably pre- 
senting the grounds on whieh the opponents of the 
gallows call for its abolition. This we have already 
laid before our readers. William C. Bryant, the dis- 
tinguished poet, is the President of this Society, and 
Mr. O'Sullivan Corresponding Secretary. In an ad- 
dress to the public, they urge upon every friend of 
humanity to take immediate measures fur the furma- 
tion of a kindred society in his town, village, or 
ward, for the discussion of the subject. The next 
number of * Anti-Draco’ will be devoted to a thor- 
vugh discussion of the Scriptural aspect of the sub- 
ject, and will be especially addressed to the ministers 
and members of the various religious denominations. 





Clerical Cowardice. 

The communication from our West Brookfield cor- 
respondent, on our first page, exposing the dastardly 
conduct of the ‘Rev. Mr. Packard,’ of Spencer, illus- 
tates the priestly spirit which is every where seeking 
to crush the genuine antisslavery movement in this 
Commonwealth, and the measures which are resorted 
to by its ‘ordained * fevilers to bring its faithful advo- 
cates into disgrace. If any one can conceive of a 
more contemptible creature than this Packard, he must 
have a most extraordinary imagination. 





Close Quarterss 
The pre¢sure of matter, from original contributions, 
as well a# from various other sources, is so great, that 
we haye been compelled to surrender our editorial 
department, this week, to meet this emergency. 





Lectures at Dorchester. 

A lectnre on American slavery will be delivered in 
the Lyceum Hall, Dorchester, on Sunday evening 
next, by Wendell Phillips. Another lecture, on the 
same subject, will be delivered in the same Hall, on 
Fast day evening, (Thursday next,) by Wm. Lioyd 
Garrigon. 

Lectures at Weymouth. 

The Edito; of the Liberator will lecture in the 
Universalist meeting-hovae, in Weymouth, on Sun- 
day next, forenoon and afternoon, on topics of spe- 
cial religious interest. 





THE.HUNDRED. CONVENTIONS 
IN MASSACHUSETTS. 

LP All the Conventions wiiich last two days will 
begin at 1 o'clock, P.M. of the day first named, 
(excepting that of Salem, which will commence at 10 
o'clock, A. M.) Where only one day is named, they 
will commence at 10 A. M. 

Conventions in Plymouth, Bristol and Essex coun- 
ties will be attended by S. S, Foster, Charles L. Re- 
mond, and J. M. Spear, and will take place as ful- 
lows: 

Pawtucket—Friday and Saturday, 29th and 30th. 
Norton—Monday aod Tuesday, April Ist and 2d. 
Evsex— Thursday and Friday, April 4th and Sth, 
Rock port—Saturday and Monday, 6th and 8th. 
Beverly—Tuesday and Wednesday, 9th and 10th. 
Salem—Thursday and Friday, Ith aud 12th, 
Newburyport—Saturday and Monday, 13th and 15th. 
Amesbury Mills—Tuesday, 16th. 
Bradford—Wednesday and 'Phursday; 17th and 18th. 
Andover, (South Parish)—Friday, 19th. 


Conventions in Worcester county will be attended 
by Abby Kelley, Dr. E. D, Hudson, S. H. Gay, G. 
W. Stacey, &c.; and will be held as follow; 


Northern Seriés. 

Rutland—Saturday, 30th. 
Princeton—Sunday, 31st. 
Westminster— Monday and Tuesday, April Ist and Qd. 
Fitchburg—Wednesday and Thursday, 3d and 4th. 
Leominster—Friday and Saturday, 5th and 6th. 
Ashburnham—Monday and Tuesday, 8th and 9th. 
Gardner—Wednesday and Thursday, 10th and 11th. 
Hubbardston—Friday and Saturday, J2th and 13th. 
Petersham—Monday and Tuesday, 15th und 16th, 
Athol—Wednesday and Thursday, 17th and 18th. 

Wendel! Phillips will uttend the Conventions at 
Upton, Millbury and Fitchburg. 





To the Abolitionists of the Commonwealth. 

We entreat you to keep in mind the necessity of 
active financial measures in the progress of the hun- 
dred Conventions. Through the efforts of the foes 
of the movement to represent it as being not an anti- 
slavery movement, but a dishonest attempt to promul- 
gate communism, non-resistance, &c , under pretence 
of abolishing slavery, we have frequently been defeat- 
ed in our attempts to obtain places of meeting, ex- 
cept at an additional expense, which will leave the 
friends who have visited yon without adequate means 
for sustaining themselves, unless your liberality keep 
pace with the necessities created by the calumnies 
which are so unjustifiably put in circulation. 

Nothing shall be wanting on our part, to sustain the 
movement, and with your strenuous co-operation and 
pecuniary support, it will succeed. 

Do not grudge the extra exertion and expense thus 
rendered necessary. The more the opposers multiply 
obstacles, the greater must be our patient, constant 
energy to overcome them. Let all contributions be 
seatin to &. Philbrick, Treasurer Mass. A. 8S. 8, 

WENDELL PHILLIPS, 
Gen. Agent Mass. 4. S. Society. 
ee — 
To Correspondents. 

Our respected friend Thomas McClintock, of Wa- 
terloo, N. Y.is informed that his interesting letter 
was duly received some time since, an answer to 
which will be given at our earliest convenience. 

The spirited proceedings of a public meeting of 
the citizens of Hallowell, Me., in reference to the 
heart-rending case of John L. Brown, (who was late- 
ly sentenced to be hung in South Carolina for having 
aided in the escape ofa female slave, but whose sen- 
tence has since been commuted o a public whipping,) 
came too late for insertion this week. It appears that 
Brown belongs to Bath, Me. His is acase that ought 
to set that State on fire with righteous indignation ; 
and none the less horror should be feit because the 
murderous law, under Which he was sentenced, is 
nat to he inflicted on him in all its rigor. His whip- 
ping may yet cost him his tite. Our correspondent 
at Hallowell informs us that there isa large portion 
of the citizens of the Kennebec, who are ready seri- 
ously to propose the repeal of the Union. *We 
have estimated its value—it is nothing to the North— 
add but Texas, and its repeal will be universally de- 
manded.’ 

Thanks to our attentive correspondent, S. H. Gay, 
for his long and interesting account of the spirited 
convention at Oxford. The crowded state of our col- 
umns is the only reason why it is excluded from our 
present number. 

Another letter from our London correspondent, Ed- 
ward Search, is on file for insertion next week. 

The communication of R. T’. Pool, of East Abing- 
ton, has been anticipated by thosé of H. H. Brigham 
and C. L. Remond, respecting the convention in that 
place. Weare much obliged to him for his timely 
suggestions. Lewis Ford will accept our thanks for a 
similar favor. 

The sketch of the proceedings of the annual meet- 
ing of the Maine A. 8S. Society, in January last, 
which has been sent tous by M. C. Hinckley, though 
arriving at a late period, contains some points which 
will justify its insertion in a future Humber. 

We shail endeavor to let Mr. Mellen be heard, as 
soon as we can find room, in reply to the action of 
the Millbury convention on the pro-slavery character 
of tne U. 8. Constitution. 














More Congressional Servility. 
Mr. Dromgoole, from the committee on the subject, 
reported the following resolutions : 


Resolved, That the rule established in the Constiiu- 
tion as the basis of representation and direct taxation, 
resulting from a spirit of concession and compromise 
essential to the formation and preservation of the 
union of the States, ought to be held sacred by 
the friends of the Union. 

Resolved, That no proposition to alier or amend 
the Constitution in relation to representation and di- 
rect taxation among the States ought to be recom- 
mended by Congress, but that every stich proposition 
ought to be promptly and decisively condemned. 


The first resolution was agreed to—yeas 128, nays 
18—and the second was adopted—yeas 127, nays 41, 
O the servile dough-faces of the North ! 





Lectures at Amory Hall. 

The lectures on Sunday next, at Amory Hall, will 
be ds follows:—In the niorning, by Wendell Phils 
lips. Subject—Texas. In the evening, by John Pier- 
pont. Subject—The moral and religious effects of 
slavéry on the country. 





Orville Dewey. 

We have received an adtiiirable réview of Orville 
Dewéy's paliry defence of ‘ American Morals and 
Manners,’ by our distinguished Irish coadjutor, James 
Haughton, of Dublin. It shall appear on Friday. 

EE ALE SCE TES 








John L. Brown, the young man sentenced to death 
in April next, for ranning away with a quadroon 
slave with whom he was enamored, has been pardon- 
ed by the Governor of South Carolina. He is,} how- 
ever, 10 be publicly whipped !—Aurora. 


Slave Trade.—A i\etter ftom Havana, of the 25th ult. 
pablished in the New Orleans Bee, cays : 

A ship errived on the coast last week with upwar 
ofone thousand negroes, and itis said that 313.000, 
was paid tothe Captain General, so as to allow the 
landing of them. 


Fatat Sreampoat Accipent.—Op, the morning} 
of the Ist inst. the sieamers De Soto and Buckeye 
cuthe in collision near New-Orleans, and the Buckeye 
was surk to het borricdne deck in les¢ thant five min- 
utes. She bad three hundred ; and of this 
number between sixty and eighty are estimated 
have been lost. The passengers were all asleep at 
the time of the collision, aod those who were saved 
escaped in their night-clothes. ' ; 


Later from Havana.—We learn from the y Ad 
gers in ite bark Hualco, which left Hivead “March 
hy that some of the slaves who had ‘participated in 
the Jate insurrection at» Matanzas, had implicated 
were arres- 








veral of anters at that ' 
“sd tf the sotlorlues vad iirown inte prison, ‘ 
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Arrival-ef the Caledonia. 


cay h London and Liv 
jog, wit and Liverpoui to the 5th 
pan inclusive. She ex vpn + scat weather 
on her passage, | cialt the harbor of Halifax 
wibere che wus Ania ‘ ae hours before it 
was deemed to attempt making the port. = 

The trials of Mr. O'Connell and others, after twea- 
ty-five days duration, have been concluded, and each 
of the Traversers has been found guilty, but the sen- 
tences are deferred until the next term. Mr. OCon- 
nell bas, on behalf of himself and his companions, 
protested against the verdict, and has intimated - that 
80 800 a8 sentence shall havé been passed, he will 
have the matter submitted to the whole body of 
Judges in Ireland, and that, should their decision be 
unfavorable, he will appeal to the House of Lords. 
In the mean time, he — made his way up to Lon- 
don, and taken his place in the House of Commons. 
Ireland is said to have been perfectly tranquil since 
the rendition of the verdiet. 


All the proprietors of the newsp: who bad 
been members of the Repeal Association have with- 
drawn frem that body, in consequence of the doctrine 
asserted hy the verdict on the state trial, that every 
member of the Répeal’ Association was respons:ble 
for all the publications of the newspapers, whose pro’ 
prietors were members of that Association. 


On the 13th aft. Lord John Russell brought for. 
ward his promised motion, for a committee of the 
whole house to take into consideration the state of 
Ireland, Its discussfon ceeupied the House of Com- 
mons for nine nights, and the result was, that it was 
lost, by a vote of 225 for, and 324 against, giving min- 
isters a majority of 99 votes, . 


Mr. O'Connell was present during the debate, and 
made an eloquent appeal in béhalf of his countfy. 


Acompany of Sappers and Miners, stationed at 
Dublin, has been employed during the week, in con- 
structing cheraux de frise for the protection of the 
castle. 


Lord Sidmouth, who was for many years Speaker 
of the House of Commons, and held high offices un- 
der the government, died at his residence in Rich- 
mond Park, on the 15th ult., aged 87 years. 


The cotton market, which was véry dall at our last 
dates, exhibits more animation, and a large number 
of bales were sold at full rates. 


Spatx. We (Globe) have received the Madrid 
journals of the 20th ultimo. They contain another 
despatch from General Roneali, announcing that all 
the prisoners taken in the affair with Bonet are to be 
decimated. The slaughter of the sevén officers has 
not sufficed ; and this sangainary instrument of a san- 
guinary government is resolved to act up to his in- 
structions, which were to shed blood freely. We 
had hoped that Queen Christina would have been 
advised to exercise hér influence for the cessation of 
this cold-blooded butchery, but our hope has been 
disappointed. The Queen Mother, on entering Spain, 
identifies herself with her tyrants. Let hertake heed, 
lest when the day of retribution shall arrive, she be 
held responsible for the blood that is shed ws er min- 
isters of her danghter. She might bave played the 
part of a mediating angel ; she consents to becomean 
avenging fury. 

[Accounts by the last steamer state, that the coun- 
try is still in convulsions. Factions have appeared 
in different parts of the coantry, especially in the 
South, opposed to the govérnment—and a bloody in- 
human civil war is carried on in detached parties— 
acither the insdrgents nor the Queen’s troops granting 
quarter.] 


Russia. Five of the pupils of the Military School 
at St. Petersburg, for laughing at one of the masters, 
a general, who had something odd in his manners, 
received each 50 blows” of the knout, the other day, 
by express order of the Emperor; and were then sent 
to serve as common soldiers in the army of the Cau- 
casus. The punishment is said to have created a 
great sensation among the nobles. * 

A letter from St. Petersburg, 27th January, in the 
Augsburg Gazette, confirms the intelligence of a vic- 
tory being gained by the Russian troops, under Gen. 
Fregtag, in the Caucasus, and states, 6000 Circas- 
sians were either killed or taken pr’soners, 








Collections, 


Made by some of the Agents of the Massachusetts Anti- 
Slavery Society, per their Treasurer Abby Kelley's 
account. 

In West Brook field — 

E. Sibley 1, E. F. Henshaw 50c. 

F. P. Taylor50c, Fraricis Sampson 50c, 

R. Rich 25c, Harrison Barnes f, 

J. B. Grant 1, Nath'l Lynde 1, 

H. G. Rawson 50c, E. ‘I. Stowell 1, 

Isaac Parker 50c, A. G. Rich 50c, 

A. Walker 1, A. Gilbert f, 

Mrs. Gilbert 1, Friends 1 09, 

Noah Barnes 

Contributions in New-Braintree, 

do. Hardwick, 

Friends in Leicester, 

Contributions in Oxford; 

Mr. Perking of Hardwick, 50c, 

Mary Ann Bishop, Warren, 

Asa Cutler, North Oxford, $50, 

A. B. Humphrey; Millbury, 

Contributions in do, . 

Ww. B. Hempbintg do, 4, 

Contributions in Upton, 
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March 19, 1844. 





DIED—In Coiiéord, Mass. 9th inst. Mrs. Pradence 
Ward, widow of the late Cot. Joseph Ward, of Boston, 
aged 79. Mrs. Ward bas for many yew been a resi- 
dent of Concord, and had greatly endeared herself to 
many friends, by the urbanity of her manners, the 
kindness of her heart, and that eandor and charity, 
which, while it passed over the defects of her asso- 
ciates, as things not +0 be obsetved, at the same time 
sought with eagerness the bright sides of their char- 
acters, and on those alone suffered herself to dwell. 
This made us always feel safe and happy in her soci- 
ety. In additior tothis, she had a heart full of com- 
passion for the suffering and tried, which probably was 
the cause of her warm interest in. the deeply injured, 
weary, heart-broken slave. For many years she has 
been a faithful member of our Society, always aiding 
us by her purse, her « mpathy, and her labors, Our 
hearts are tender, and our eyes fill with tears, not 
chiefly at our own logs, but at the loss the slave has 
sustained in the removal of this friend. She uniformly 
and consistently stood by the principles of the —- 
oneer Society, and we feel that indeed a great void is 
made in cur before much thinned ranks. But she 
has gone before the throne of het God and Saviour, 
where we love to believe she will still remember and 
be employed in the cause she loved while on earth, 
and we trust her exit from us will but redouble our 
efforts for the relief of our suffering brethren and 
sisters in bonds, so that at last our end, like hers, may 
be peace —Communicated. 











ESSEX COUNTY ANTI-SLAVERY MEETING. 
A quarterly meeting of the Essex County A. 8. So- 
ciety will be holden in the Christian poieg-nawe, 
Essex, on Tharsday (Fast day) and or pril 4th 
and Sth, commencing at 10 0’clock; A. M. 
The friends of Essex bid us welcome the abolition- 
ists = the county to the Convention, and to their hos 
itality. 
r Gin tere be astrong rallying of the anti-slavery 
host. Come one, come all, and celebrate ‘an accep- 
table fast before - Lord, by pow ee the breavy bur- 
dens and letting the oppressed go free.” 
MARY P. KENNY, Sec'y. 
Salem, March If. 


LF Will the Herald of Freedom please copy ? 





PLYMOUTH COUNTY. 

The Plymouth County A. 8. eer gare hold 
their next quarterly meeting at South ngton & 
Rev. D. Power's chureh,) on Wednesday pril 3d, 
1844. Meeting will commence at 10 o'clock, Let 
the friends in the county so arrange their as 
to be present. We trust we shall have an interesting 
meeting. Ac invitation is given to all, wit dis. 
tinction of sect or party, to meet with us, take 
part in our deliberations. 

SAMUEL DYER, Sec. 

Abington, March 12th, 1844. “e : 


“= see 


SALEM FEMALE A, 8. SOCIETY. 
Charles Lenox Remond, will deliver the annual 
address b e Salem Female A. 8. Soziety, on 
Sunday evening, Bist inst, at Lyceum Hall, a7 


o’cloe 


i nterented re respectfully. invi 
ogee ‘A callecdes will Be tak ip uy or the 
cause Hsien anaee 








sO  BLIZA SORENNY, Rec. Sec. 
Salem, March 26, 1844. 9.) ry ; 
REMOVALS ©! © ot 


The of the Rhode Island Anti-Slavery Sdcie- 


Office 
ty has been removed from 14 Ww ’ 
t pe. Broad De i wh 
the nds of ‘ream jan and the Saat erally are in. 
‘ied 15% a oe RT ae 
a’? _ Ae PAINE, Office Agent. 
March 18th, 1844. rake. 
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POETRY. 
For the Liberator. 


SONNET.—TO THE EVENING STAR. 


In the blue West, now brightly shining from afar, 
Pleas’d doth mine eye imbibe thy soft and genial 
ray, 
Reflected, soon as drawn, from the pure source of 
day ‘ 

To thy glad hills and vales, thou lovely Evening Star. 
And in the musing soul, a still small voice is heard, 
Declaring that, in thee, the great Eternal Power 

Made both the land and sea, and herb, and fruit, 
and flower; 
Nor made them all in vain, but doubtless*has con- 
ferr'd 
Thuse gifts to feel and love, on Angels dwelling there, 
in social happy bands, in some green woodland 
bower, 
Or by some purling stream in fertile meadows, where 
They breathe the purest fragrance of the vital air. 
From hate, and fraud, and strife, are thy blest tenants 
free? 
Then} from this earth departing, may I dwell in thee! 
THOMAS WHALLEY, 


Charlotte, Vt., 2d mo. 12th, 1844. 





From Hood's Magazine. 
THE LADY'S DREAM. 


The lady lay in her bed, 
Her couch so warm and soft, 

But her slee was restless and broken still ;3 
For turning often and oft 

From side t» side, she muttered and moaned, 
And toss’d her arms aloft. 


At last she started up, 
And gazed on the vacant air, 

With a look of awe, as if she saw 
Some dreadful phantom there— 

And then ‘n the pillow she buried her face 
From visions ill to bear. 


The very curtain shook, 
Her terror was so extreme, 

And the liglit that fel! on the broider'd quilt 
Rept a tremulous gleam ; 

And her voice was hollow, and shook as she cried ; 
*Oh te! that awful dream! 


* That weary, weary walk, 
In the churchyard’s dismal ground ! 

And those horrible things, with shady wings, 
That came and flitted round,— 

Death, death, and nothing but death, 
In every sight and sound ! 


* And oh ! those maidens young, 
Who wrought in that dreary room, 

With figures drooping and spectres thin, 
And cheeks without a bloom ;— 

And the voice that cried, “ For the pomp of pride, 
We haste to an early tomb ! 


‘ “ For the pomp and pleasure of pride, 
We toil like Afric slaves, 

And only to earn a home at last, 
Where yonder cyprass waves" ; — 

And then he pointed—I never saw 
A ground so full of graves ! 


And still the coffins came, 
With their sorrowful trains and slow ; 
Coffin alter coffin still, 
A sad and sickening show } 
From grief exompt, I never had dreampt 
Of such a World of Woe' 


' Of the hearts that daily break, 
Of the tears that hourly fall, 

Of the many, many troubles of life 
That grieve this earthly ball— 

Disease, and Hunger, Pain and Want, 
But now I dreamt of them all! 


* For the blind and the cripple were there, 
And the babe that pined for bread, 

And the houseless man, and the widow poor 
Who begged—to bury the dead ; 

The naked, alas, that I might have clad; 
The famished I might have fed! 


‘The sorrow I might have soothed, 
And the unregarded tears ; 

For many a thronging shape was there, 
From long forgotten years ; 

Ay, even the poor rejected Muor, 
Who raised my childish fears ! 


* Each pleading look, that long ago 
I seanned with a heediess eye ; 

Each face was gazing as plainly there, 
As when I passed it by ; 

Woe, woe for me if the past should be 
Thus present when I div! 


* No need of sulphurous lake, 
No need of fiery coal, 

But only that crowd of human kind 
Who wanted pity and dule— 

In everlasting retrospect— 
Will ring my sinful soul! 


* Alas! Ihave walked through life 
‘Too heedless where I trod; 

Nay, helping to trample my fellow worm, 
And fill the burial sod— 

Forgetting that even the sparrow falls 


Nor unmark'd of God! 


*I drank the richest draughts : 
And ate whatever is good— 

Fish and flesh, and fowl, and frtiit, 
Supplied my hungry mood ; 

But I never remembered the wretched ones 
That starve fur want of food. 


*I dressed as the nobles dress, 
In cloth of silver and goid, 

With silk, and satin, and costly furs, 
In many an ample fold ; 

But I nevet remembered the naked limbs 
That froze with winter's cold, 


* The wounds I might have healed ! 
The human sorrow and smart! 

And yet it never was in my soul 
To play so ill a part; 

But evil is wrought by want of thought, 
As well as want of Heart!’ 


She clasp'd her fervent hands, 
And the tears began to stream ; 

Large, and bitter, and fast they fell, 
Remorse was so extreme ; 

And yet, oh yet, that many a Dame; 
Would dream the Lady's Dream ! 


_——, 


From the Star of Bethlehem. 
SONNET. 
* Thy Will be done on Earth as it is in Heaven.’ 


Oh, beautiful and bright that world must be, 
Where life is but the doing of God's will! 
Could we on earth as perfectly fulfil 

His holy law, we, also, should be free! 

For angels are not happier than are we, 

When in our hearts we take our Father's name, 
And with a resolute and steady aim, 

Make all our deeds with His high will agree. 

Father! we love our land of human birth, 
Which Thou to us for a brief home has given; 

We love this beautiful and fair young earth, 

And fain would make jt like our home in Heaven. 

Oh! one thing more we truly need—but one ; 


That here, as in you heaven, Tuy moty witt ax 
pons! 





REFORMATORY. 


The Marriage Institution. 
Mr. Garnison: 

Sim—If your columns are as open te the bond as 
free, for the expression of their sentiments, you are re- 
quested to insert the following in the Liberator. 

‘And God said, Let us make man in our image, 
afier our likeness; and letthem,’ &c, ‘So God created 
man in his own image, in the i of God created 
he him ; male tery ats created them.’"—* And 
God blessed them, and God said unto them, Be fruit- 
ful, and multiply, and replenish the earth, and subdue 
it.—* And the Lord God said, It is not that man 
should be alone: I will make him a help meet for 
him.’—* And the Lord God caused a deep sleep to fall 
upon Adam, and he slept; and he took one of his 
ribs, and closed up the flesh instead thereof:—And 
the rib which the Lord God bad taken from man, 
made he a woman, and brought her unto the man. 
And Adam said, This is now bone of my bone, and 
flesh of my flesh ; she shall be called Woman, because 
she was taken ont of mao. Therefore shall a man 
leave his father and bis mother, and shall cleave unto 
bis wife: and they shall be one flesh.'—* And he an- 
swered and said unto them, Have ye not read, that he 
which made them at the beginning, made them male 
and female; and said, For this cause shall 5 man leave 
father and mother, and shall cleave unto his wife ; and 
they twain shall be one flesh? Wherefore, they are 
no more twain, but one flesh. What, therefore, God 
hath joined together, let not man put asunder. And 
I say unto you, Whosoever shall’ put away his wife, 
except it be for fornication, and shall marry another, 
committeth adultery : and whoso marrieth her which 
is put away, doth commit adultery.’ 

So God institated, and Jesus Chriat explained, con- 
firmed and established Marriage between one man and 
one woman: And is not the keeping of this covenant, 
by man and woman, binding till death? Is is not the 
foundation and chief corner-stone of all man's happi- 
ness? One picture of its violation by man will define 
meaning. In one of your streets, there lives a poor 
widow, the mother of six children; the eldest of 
whom is a daughter in her fifteenth year; the young- 
est an infant, in the arms of the only surviving parent. 
Starvation compels the mother to call on the civil au- 
thorities for help, and she is taken under their care, 
and provided for as the law directs. The eldest 
daughter is placed in the family of a gentleman and 
his wife, who stand high in the estimation of com- 
munity generally. They have a son just come to 
maturity ; and so polite, that Chesterfield would not 
be ashamed to acknowledge him as his pupil. He 
casts his eye on this orphan, and marks her for his 
prey. He arrays himself in the garb of an angel of 
light, and commences his operations, by paying her 
the most respectful attention, unti! he has won her 
confidence, and secured her affections. He next un- 
dermines her principles, and persuades her to believe 
that the outward rite of marriage need not precede the 
consummation of their union; and she, overpowered 
by his plausible argument, yields to his solicitations, 
and grants him every prerogative of a husband, which 
itis within her power to bestow. He has, by his own 
free act, joined himself to that woman, and they are 
one flesh. [And what God hath joined, let not man 
sunder; for they are no more twain, but one flesh.] 
Satiety, or fear of exposure, induces him to look for 
some way to dispose of his victim. He whispers in 
the ear of his companions, who rush forward like 
a pack of wolves for their prey. The mother of this 
young man is alarmed, and, to keep up the credit of 
her family, dismisses the orphan. Her seducer con- 
ducts her, under cover of night, to one of those splen- 
did establishments, kept to gratify the lusts of the 
wealthy and profligate. She is now in prison, and 
her story is soon tuld. Step by step, she descends, 
until the lowest hell closes upon her; and she is com- 
pelled, in order to obtain bread to sustain her famish- 
ing body, and a few tattered garments to cover her dis- 
eased frame, to receive the loathsome embraces of the 
most besotted drunkard. 

But Jet us return to the seducer, His story has al- 
ready been told by hundreds of reformed drunkards : 
how he came to himself in a far country, and returned 
to his father’s house. True, his elder brother [the old 
p 5 } wurmured; but, woman! 
did she reproach ? Mothers, sisters, wives and daugli- 
ters, received the returning prodigal with open arms, 
and tears of joy! But did the Washingtonian remem- 
ber his fellow-prisoner, when he was restored to his 
butlership, and gave the cup into the hand of Pharaoh, 
(the public) as aforetime? Let the answer echo 
back from every corner of the world, for woman 
may not speak; she hath never forgiveness, nei- 
ther in this (Jewish) world, nor in the (anti-Christian) 
world to come! She is cast into outer darkness, where 
there is weeping, and wailing, and gnashing of teeth. 
She must be cast alive into the lake, to be devoured 








by the warm remorse, and destroyed by the fire of 


anger, and brimstone of despair. The blood of Jesus 
cannot cleanse her from all sin! What God hath 
washed is still unclean ; and if she repent, and forsake 
her sins, she must still be despised, and thrust into 
some asylum, (convent,) to do penance the remainder 
of her life. She may not stand beside her feliow, the 
Washingtonian, and declare to all the world what 
great things the Lord hath done for her. She cannot 
unmask the serpent, in the face of his victim, and bind 
the dragon with chain of truth. 
rights, as such. 


Woman hath no 
The Lord her maker is not her hus- 
band, neither is the man Christ Jesus her head. Man 
doth not confess tiimself, and woman, heirs together 
of the grace of life, but lords it over Christ's vineyard, 
and sends woman to labor where it best suits his sel- 
fish views. 

Is God the widow's Judge, and orphan’s Father? 
Will the expectation of the poor and needy perish 
forever? Oh, my soul, come not thou into the assem- 
bly of the unjust! 

Now, I ask Wm. Lloyd Garrison, and all his fellow- 
laborers, if sin is nota transgression of the law of God ? 
And if he who committeth sin is not the slave of sin, 
or Satan ; thence an object of pity? Or if we incor- 
porate sin with man, and call him the slaveholder who 
violates God's law, by infringing upon any of his 
neigbbor’s righte—who is most guilty, he who, baving 
me in his power, dishonors my body, or he who be- 
guiles my understanding and conscience, and makes 
me a participator in his guilt? Let me ask, if the vi- 
olation of the marriage compact is not the puirid foun- 
tain, whence flow all the bitter streams of slavery and 
wrong? And have ye laid the axe to the root of this tree 
of death? This sin lies at yourown door. Wherefore, 
put away the strange gods from your house, O Jacob, 
and go up and offer an acceptable offering at Bethel, 
O Israel! Ye who preach, that Henry Clay should 
not commit adultery and wrong, by perpetuating sla- 
very, do ye commit adultery by your silent acquies- 
cence in wrong? Ye who preach, that Martin Van 
Buren should not join hands with the slaveholder, to 
veto the bill of rights, have ye wesied your hands in 
innocency? Ye who preach, that J. G. Birney is re- 
creant to his principles, and a traitor to the slave's 
cause, examine your own principles of equality? Ye 
who preach, that the church organizations are worse 
than any house of ill-fame in the State of Massachu- 
setts, because they help keep the slaves in bondage, 
do ye not help lock the prisoners in those houses, and 
carry the key in your pockets? But I wot that through 
ignorance ye have done this, as did those whom ye 
have reproached: therefore, read the 13th and 14th 
verses of the 4th chapter of the book of Esther. 

C. A. B. 





Non- Resistance. 
Mr. Garrison: 

In the discussion, which was held at Amory Hal! 
Sunday afternoon, March 10th, upon the Christian 
doctrine of Nun-Resistance, the gentleman who op- 
posed that doctrine repeatedly asserted that he requir- 
ed more logic upon the subject. It seemed to me a 
great oversight, on the part of that gentleman, that he 
did not recognize this fact, even in the strictest appli- 
cation of logic, viz. that the first (and I should say 
the highest) act of the mind, is an act of faith. Some- 
thing must be admitted either as truth itself, or else, 
for the suke of the argament, be taken for granted by 
both parties ; otherwise, you can have no premise upon 


which to found an argument. If this is the case, 
which I presume no one will dispute ; then, if the sub- 
ject be 2 moral one, there must be some standard of 
truth and goodness recognized by both parties, pre- 
vious to starting an argument, either the gospel stand- 
ard, or the standard which the moral conviction of 
right and wrong enforces. $n order to arrive at mor- 
al trath, the intellect alone is not sufficient, but is only 
a bandmaid to the higher power of the soul. The 
moral sense, or intuitive perception of good and evil, 
must be employed; aud therefore in a discussion on 
morals, the first and also the last act of the mind is 
an actof fuith. IMsays, This is right—that is wrong.’ 
I am quite aware how a person, over whom the in- 
tellect predominates, will answer this; but for math- 
ematics, or any subject where reasoning alone is need- 
ed, the intellect is quite sufficient. But for the prov- 
ince of morals, the higher faculties of our moral and 
spiritual nature must be called into action, This, 
which the Germans call ‘pure reason,’ I will call moral 
consciousness, 

The gentleman affirmed that he had a standard of 
right and wrong; but he has not, as yet, made any 
statement, by which any other mind than his own 
could apprehend it. It seemed not to be the gospel 
standard; but of this we will not speak with any 
certainty, as we despise the cant and bigotry which 
ery out ‘unbelievers!’ to those who differ in their 
conclusions from what the gospel teaches. He 
talked a great dea! about humeu nature; and I was 
reminded of the old French philosopher in the play, 
who said human nature was every thing this side 
heaven, and the other place. His principal assertion 
was contrary to human nature, and therefore not true 
doctrine. He did not attempt to prove, that it had 
never becn practised by beings hulding that nature. 
Mr. Mann, ia his excellent report on the state of ed- 
ueation abroad, relates this anecdute: He asked a 
schoolmaster, what moral education or training he 
gave his scholars—what he did, for instance, when he 
detected a child ina lie? His answer literally was, 
‘I, consider ali moral education to be a bumbug.’ 
* Nature teaches cliildren to lie. If one of my boys 
lies, I set him to write some such copy as this—* Lying 
isa base and infamous offence.’ I make- him write 
a quire of paper over with this copy; and he knows 
very well, thatif he dues not bring it to me in a good 
condition, he will get a flogging.’ On hearing this, 
Mr. Mann remarks, I felt as if the number of things» 
in surrounding society, which needed explanation, 
was considerably reduced.’ 

Another ground our friend took was, that if non- 
resistance had been inculcated ever since Christ, and 
had not, after the lapse of eighteen centuries, made 
any more head-way, then any one who said it could 
be practised was setting himself up as a prophet, and 
a greater than Christ:! And the fact that it had not 
been more generally practised, was proof that it was 
contrary to human nature! Have not falsehood, im- 
purity and murder, also, been committed ever since 
Christ? Is that an argument, that truth, purity and 
love are incompatible with man's nature, and beyond 
his capacity and power? 

I was pleased with his perception, that it was quite 
as unworthy in usto inflict mental as phyrical pain. 
But it seemed to me, that he totally misapprehended 
the ground that non-resistants occupy, It certainly is 
not that in no case should we give pain: that doctrine 
would put an end to all private and social reform. 
[t is, as Mr. Ballou beautifully stated, that we had no 
right toinjureany one fur our own fancied or real 
good. The gentleman did not seem to heed the broad 
distinction there is between pain and injury. To 
inflict pain is often the highest benevolence. The 
tenderest mother feels it to be her duty, at times, 
to inflict mental, and bodily pain too, upon the child 
of her tenderest love, for its own unquestioned good. 
Not that Luphold the vulgar custom of whipping: 
but the moral discipline and physical health of the 
child often require a treatment which is painful to 
both. A LISTENER. 


Minority Report on Capital Punishment. 
[CONTINUED.] 


No man can exert toward his fellow-men a true 
and perfect influence, in accordance with the chris- 
tian life and character, if he exercise, in any in- 
stance, a spirit of revenge, retaliation, or injury. 
No more can government fulfil its true and perfect 
end, till every species of cruelty, inhumanity, re- 
venge, or even retaliation, is forever obliterated and 
banished from its system. Society, in the adminis- 
tration of its laws, seems generally to lose sight of 
its own sins, errors, and corruptions. It proceeds to 
execute its power, on the assumption that the indi 
vidual criminal is the only one at all to dlame in the 
matter. It virtually says to the criminal, the fault 
is entirely and exclusively with yourself. You 
might have been one of the best of men, if you 
would. Here the responsibility of society is put far 
away, and forgotten. Would not Christ have said 
to such society, ‘Ifyou are without sin, cast the first 
store’? 

The truth is, that all the varied circumstances of 
birth and life, of precept and example, in the best 
of society, present to the view of the true Christian 
philosopher, very many, and very powerfully miti- 
gating considerations, as to the enormity of crime. 
Very many men receive their birth and education 
under a!! the disadvantages of extreme poverty and 
vice, and, in the present organization of society, 
with the degradation of caste and condition. For 
such to rise to eminence and virtue, amid such a 
combination of disadvantages, seeins, in many ca 
ses, to be almostan impossibility. Extreme wealth 
on the one hand, and extreme poverty on the other, 
engender almost an incalculable amount of crime. 
Yet government makes no allowance for such con- 
siderations. It holds the most ignorant wretch sub- 
ject to the same penalties as the most enlightened 
criminal. This isa very great wrong. Society is 
deeply responsible for the crimes of its members, 
and it ought, in correction, to act the part of the pa- 
rent, whose corrupting example had been the great 
procuring cause of his son’s misconduct. When- 
ever the duties and responsibilities of society shall 
be fully understood, it will be one of the greatest 
means of correcting the errors in our criminal legia- 
lation, and of introducing more of that perfect sys- 
tem of christian morality, which is the only true safe- 
guard of property or life. 

The crimes and vices of the worid are izuly its 
moral diseases, and men must be considered as more 
or less diseased, in ration of their departure from 
rectitude. No treatment of the sick can be perfect, 
which has notin view the restoration of the dis- 
eased ; so no treatment of the morally diseased can 
be proper, which has not in view his moral health. 
How perfectly natural is this, commending itself to 
all our better feelings! What should we think of 
him, or them, who should deem it right to take the 
life of the sick man, for the welfare and safety of 
society? Yes, in many cases, it might seem more 
justifiable, than taking the life of the criminal. 

Society has in its midst two kinds of diseases— 
one of the body, the other of the mind. One it holds 
itself bound to treat with benevolence, the other is 
generally neglected or treated with harshness or re- 
venge. How ready isthe world to acknowledge, 
that kindness is indispeusable tothe welfare and res- 
toration of the sick; but, in diseases of the mind, 
how little is it regarded! When will society show 
us wise, skilful, moral physicians, well acquainted 
with the laws of man’s moral and spiritual! nature ? 
When will society acknowledge the superiority of 
ming over matter? Correction is professedly the 
great end of punishment of civilized society ; but, in 
the taking of human life, how all its professions are 
denied ! e ignorance, it tries to correct minor crim- 
inais, and takes the life of the greater. Does not 
the test criminal need reformation? and if re- 
formed, would he not be an acquisition to society ? 
How inconsistent, then, to take life, without trying 
to reform and restore! 

In the beginning of the temperance reformation, 
the drunkard was déemed incorrigible; but now so- 
ciety, becoming more enlightened, has learned that 
the most brutally intemperate may be reformed and 
restored, and that his reformation is the greatest 
glory of human effort. So it will be in respect to 
the punishment of crime: whenever society shall 
have the same spirit infused into it toward the crim- 
inal, that is now exercised toward the drunkard, 
then it will be learned and known, that it is far bet- 
ter to a Par to destroy. i correct ge the 
great Christianity. ‘Oo correct 
evil bes Ions, aod s denial of the pines 
teachings of Christ. As fast as society Jearns truth, 
it applies it to correct evi! with the greater success. 








But, im ignorance, men are slow to admit the power 
of truth ; scarcely willing with demonstration. 

But it is said with great confidence by the ob- 
jector, that, if society cannot take life as a poor 
that as man may do it in self-defence, socigty can 
as much. T'o some minds, this ends the question, and 
settles it on the side of the law. In a report made 
to this House last year, it was said, with great confi- 
dence, that the right of taking life, in self-defence, 
was origina! —that it existed with man in an unciv- 
ilized state, in a state of barbarity, where no gov- 
ernment exists but the uncontrolled wil! of man. 
Froin this fact of man’s barbarity and cruelty in a 
state of eoerenent a conclusion was drawn that civ- 
ilized, polished society, possesses the sane right of 
self-defence, and is bound to exercise it at discre- 
tion. But was it meant to be understood, that we 
behold man in his true estate, when we look upon 
him as a savage ? Orare we to understand, that pol- 
ished, civilized society may follow the customs of 
barbarians? The savage is said to be ignorant, 
and, consequently, nature assumes her dominion, and 
teaches him to take life to preserve his own, But 
do we mean by ignorance, the lack of education? 
If so, there is no ignorance in the world, All men 
are educated, in some manner and form. The most 
savage and ignorant have received an education in 
their way. Consequently, we cannot say of any 
practice, that it comes of the teaching of nature. 
Nature is not seen truly and perfectly, but only 
partially, when it rises superior to habit and educa- 
tion. To say that self-defence is the first law of 
nature, that is, as defence is commonly understood, 
is saying what no man can demonstrate. The right, 
that is claimed as a moral right, to take life in self- 
defence, is not found on philosophical examina- 
tion to be rightly based. It rests on an assumption, 
and that assumption is, that life is to be taken at all 
hazards, and that the aggressor had better lose his 
life than be innocent. [fa man could be justified 
in taking life to save his own, it would not at all 
follow that society can do the same, because society 
could not be in the same darger, and, moreover, 
would possess all power to repel without violence. 

Suppose a man lift against me, on the highway, a 
deadly weapon, in a threatening attitude:—am I to 
assume, in such case, that he intends to kill, and, 
acting on mere opinion, am [ to kiil, and so become 
the first violator of the law? How can his intention 
be known? And, admitting the intention, how can 
one be sure of the commission of the act? How li- 
able is man to err injudgment! How very danger- 
ous for any man to act on the impulse of the mo- 
ment, in direct violation of a positive law, for fear 
that another may violate the same! What a distrust 
of Providence, in all cases of this so called self-de- 
fence! Not even a hair of your head, said the great 
Teacher, shal! fall to the ground without the know]- 
edge of God. Man thus virtually says, that he has 
no confidence in the unseen arm of Omnipotence. 
Can any one, even on the ground of self-defence, 
find excuse for the omission of a single duty; much 
less a justification for an open violation of one of the 
plainest moral precepts? ‘There is no case of self- 
defence, where it is considered as indispensable, 
that the right to take life is not falsely based. Man 
assumes that his life is in danger, without thinking 
of his liability to err, the weakness of every fallible 
creature. ‘But,’ says the objector, ‘circumstances 
change the character of actions, and what is right at 
one time would be wrong at another’ This admit- 
ted, would destroy all permanency inthe moral law. 
Morality would assume as many characters as the 
varied circumstances of life called for. There must 
be a standard of right, and that standard must be un- 
changeable. Moral law, then, is adapted to all con- 
ditions, and never fails, in any circumstances, of be- 

ing the best means of obtaining the greatest good. 
‘To answer the simple question, whether the taking 
of life can ever be compatible with the moral Jaw of 
God, man must go to what is positively enjoined,— 
that is, the continual practice of benevolence to 
friend or fo¢,—atid then ask himself, wliether the 
killing of a man is comprised inthe exercise of love. 
To say that life is taken in love, is more than any 
man in reason dare say. The false notions of self- 
defence that have gained credence in the world, 
have done great injury in the support of a false sys- 
tem of morality. ‘The world at large contemn and 
discard offensive wars; they have always done 80; 
and yet the world has teemed with bloodshed and 
butchery. The fact is, that all cases of aggression 
may, by a forced construction, be deemed and held 
to be defensive. It isa difficult thing to draw a line 
between the points, that the world would call offen- 
sive and defensive. This very difficulty shows the 
reason Why mau stuula nut be wie judge in these 
matters, but hold the moral law to be sacred and in- 
dispensable. The duellist professedly acts on self- 
defence while his honor is at stake. The pirate and 
robber professedly take the same ground. National 
wars are always waged in defence of invaded rights. 
Every violation of the moral law always seeks to find 
excuse somewhere, whereas there is no excuse for 
any known breach of moral truth, The moral law 
is adapted to all the varied circumstances of our be- 
ing which demand the obedience. No man is 
licensed to put off obedience till to-morrow. Can 
man wait till the necessity of the exerciee of forbear- 
ance ceases, before he exercises it? Must we wait 
till there is no offender to forgive, before we exer- 
cise the spirit of forgiveness? Must we wait till 
there is no evil to correct. before we take the true 
method of correcting evil? Must we wait till all 
other men obey the moral law, before we obey it ? 
How preposterous would be such couclusions! And 
yet the world have drawn such for centuries. It is 
high time that man should learn whence all good 
eprings. sos 
When the individual stands in society alone re- 
sponsible to the law of God, and when society shal! 
acknowledge such responsibility; and take no meas- 
ures to counteract such duties as grow out of it, then 
the conflict between government and the moral law 
will cease. Till that time, there will be a conflict, 
and that conflict will be productive cf much evil. 
Every enactment of government, that in any way 
conflicts with moral law, has a tendency to weaken, 
in the public mind, the obligations that men owe to 
the mandates of their Supreme Judge. Hence, men 
have imbibed the idea, that every precept of human 
Jaw has a binding, moral obligation. The executor 
of human law is present with society; the executor 
of divine law is deemed to be far away ; consequent- 
ly society has almost insialled the lesser in place of 
the greater. It should be the effort of all good men 
to seek to expunge from the rules and regulations of 
society, (and laws are only these,) every iota that, in 
any way, conflicts with the full performance of man’s 
duty, as drawn from nature or revelation. Society 
would thus progress and improve. An era would 
then begin to arrive, which faith and hope pointed 
out to the prophets of old, in which there should be 
nothing to offend, but every thing to render man 
blessed. The world have looked for such a time, and 
men look for it still; but they deem that God will 
bring it about in his own time, and by arbitrary 
means; whereas. whenever it sha!l arrive, it will be 
brought about by a conforimction of the haman to 
the divine will, and this conformation, first taking 
place in individual character, will diffuse itself into 
all departments of organized society, til! humanity 
shall be one body, acted upon and influenced only 
by the perfect will of God. To the Christian, this 
view of moral philosophy effectually forbids the 
taking of human life as a penalty for crime. It is 
an unanswerable argument against the infliction of 
death, and against imprisonment, fine, any other 
penalty, considered only as such, without regard to 
the good of society, which must embrace the crimi- 
nal also. The Christian needs no other considera- 
tions to convince him that life is sacred, but such as 
the inquiring mind must necessarily draw from the 
living fountain of truth, the law of God, and the prac= 
tical duty of man. 

The Declaration of our Independence, which has 
for so long a period been the glory of America, 
throws out to the world this living truth, the inviola- 
bility of life, in the vety first breath it ever drew. 
Certain natural and inalienable rights are there 
spoken of, and life stands foremost in the catalogue. 

he Bill of Rights ofthis State utters the same truth to 
the world. Ia both of these is recognized tlie t 
moral law of God, which must forever pontine. ea 
man legislation: Herein are recognizedthe obligations 
and duties of man, both to God and his fellow-man. 
Herein is recognized this truth, that life is mneondi- 
tional and indispensable. How astonishing that a 
government, acknowledging these self-evident and 
incontrovertiblé truths, sould, in its very first legis- 
lation, enact laws Which must effectually atinual and 
destroy these plain propositions, the teachings of 
God and mature! To talk of the inalienable right 
of life, and then adopt rules so thidt man may alien- 
ate that inalienable right, in from one tositty differ- 
ent ways, isan inconsistency of a very glaring na- 
ture. To lay down such premises, and then to draw 
such conclusions, is a very gross absurdity to the 
true Christian philosopher, and causes him to blush 
atthe weakness of his forefathers: This inconsis- 
tency in the legislation of our éncestors can be ac- 
counted for in no othet way, atid ap Hid othe? prin 
ciple, than that of the universally prevailing weak- 
ness of human nature, which makes prof one 


thing, and practice another, This is a characteristic 
trait of the civilized world, developed in our legisla- 
tion, in our every day deportment and intercourse 
with the world, in our religious characters, in our 
practice of constantly hearing and acknowledging 
the truth of great moral precepts, without ever 
dreaming that the practice of the same is even prac- 
ticable. 3 

Thus far has the subject been examined in the 
light of moral truth ; and the conclusion to be drawn 
from the same, as to the sanctity of human life, is 
irresistible to that mind which makes this the cri- 
terion of judgment. But as many do not adopt this 
course of mora] reasoning, it will be necessary to 
follow this subject further. 

Many in the world are at all times ready toask,— 
Is it best to hold life sacred? Is it best to abolish 
the penalty of death for crime? It is necessary to 
glance at the subjectas to its bearing on the welfare 
and happiness of society, in order that some judg- 
ment may be formed as to its expediency. What 
the world judge to be expedient is, in many cases, 
very far from being right ; but right, whenever it 
can be demonstrated, will always be found to be ex- 
pedient. 

Expediency is now, and ever has been, the great 
stumblingblock in the way of moral reform. It 
has been presented as an objection against every 
improvement, that the wise and good have ever un- 
dertaken. All improvements in science and morals 
have had to surmount this huge Olympus of expe- 
diency ; and it has been, by the force of actual dem- 
onstration as totruth and utility, that a gainsaying 
world has been forcea toacknowledge the right. On 
the subject of penal laws, demonstrations are accu- 
mulating, and the world is already beginning, in its 
practice, to acknowledge that truth which stamps 
kuman life as sacred. It may be asked then, io 
consideration of the expediency of capita) punish- 
ment, whether the safety of society demands the 
death of the criminal? Are there no other means 
whereby society may be safe? We have in our 
midst many raving, infuriated nianiacs, who have 
already taken human life,and will doso again if 
unrestrained, but society for its safety does not de- 
mand their lives to be sacrificed. And why not, if 
safety demands it in ihe case of the murderer? Is 
not the oneto be dreaded as much as the other? 
But it will be said that the maniac is devoid of rea- 
son, and on that consideration should be spared. 
And is a being devoid of reason to be treated with 
more mercy thana reasonable, thinking, intelligent 
being, made in the image of God, that image only 
marred by sin? How inconsistant! when we pos- 
sess reason for the very purpose of the correction 
of evil! Ifthe mahiac should be spared on that 
consideration alone, why not the infuriated, savage 
beast that endangers human life? Society has 
abundant means of securing any person, or persons, 
who endanger the lives of its members ; and for this 
reason cannot be justified in taking life. 

If life is not demanded for the safety and protec- 
tion of society, is it demanded to support the majes- 
ty of the law? Many men declare boldly, that the 
laws cannot be preserved in tkeir authority and maj- 
esty, without the penalty for life. Butis it to be 
understood, that the greatest glory of the law is the 
infliction of a penalty for crime? Would there not 
be a greater glory and majesty in its strictest obser- 
vance? If the highest honor of the law is to sustain 
it by obedience, then the highest glory of its penal 
enactments would be to bring about this state with 
the transgressor. Hence the Divine Lawgiver has 
inseparably connected the transgression of the mor- 
al Jaw with its penalty, whichin divine wisdom is 
made the great means of correction. 

In most cases, where government takes to itself 
the right to inflict a penalty, it is for violations of 
the moral law. But is government the framer of the 
mora! law? Did it originate with man? If not, 
why should government take to itself the authority 
to inflicta mere penalty ? Is not the Great Lawgiver 
the only true judge of all violations of the moral law ? 
Is he not able to inflict al] just penalties for trans- 
gressions of the same? Who ever constituted gov- 
ernment the executive of God’s Jaw? When will 
society learn to confine itself within its own sphere 
of action, and, being only the subject of that law, 
not usurp the right of lawgiver and judge ? It is al- 
together a false idea, that human legislation can in 
any way support the majesty of a law based on 
mora] truth. 

But it is said, the greater the penalty, the more 
deterring the influence ; therefore, it is expedient 
for society to continue the infliction of death. But 
is this reasoning correct? Do the greatest penal- 
ties deter the most? If this be the fact, it is a enffi- 
cient reason why the criminal code should be more 
rigorous. We ought to substitute death as a penal- 
ty in many cases, where the penalty is now compar- 
atively light. If severity is indispensable, to a good 
influence, as the objector says, then, by a continued 
extension of severe, penal enactments, the crimes 
and sins of the world might be done away. Bot 
who admits such reasoning to be correct? Facts, 
in the history of the world, deny such conclusions. 
Facts in our own State contradict it. If such con- 
clusions were just, then a code of Jaws, whicn know 
of no mercy, must be the hight of perfection in hu- 
man legislation. But the Christian knows, that 
where mercy is not known, justice is not found; 
where severity steps so far as to exclude benevo- 
lence, it becomes cruelty or revenge, and destroys 
or frustrates the very end, which, in the first place, 
it might have had in view. In past times, when 
men’s conceptions of the Deity were imperfect, and 
they held tim to be implacable and unforgiving, 
showing mercy in no cases of violated law, were 
sinners Jess numerous than now? Were the sins 
and crimes of society less heinous? And why not, 
if the principle be correct? Expediency is not 
able to support itself on this consideration. 

Immediately connected with this, is an objection 
urged by a learned and able gent!man, chairman of 
a committee in another branch of this government, 
that the punishment of death is now the only means 
of enforcing the law of imprisonment, and if done 
away, img@isonment cold not be enforced; that 
the prisonePs would rise and kill their keepers; 
and that the fear of deatn is the only means to 
prevent it. This objection rests on this false 
idea, that fear is the only means by which the 
soul can be reached to correct its evils. On this 
false notion, the world has acted for centuries; 
and with what success its bistory will show. This 
supposes the prisoners incapable of any appeals to 
reason and intelligence. [t supposes gratitude and 
hope extinct in their bosoms. Now, the supporters 
of this idea of governing exclusively by fear, gener- 
ally make manifest a great inconsistency in the 
view that they have of the divine law, which dooms 
to eternal punishment these very criminals, for any 
wrong acts or deeds done by thei, which ought, of 
itself, to be sufficient to deter them from murder, if 
any appeal to their fears can have that deterring 
influence. In this case, of the safe-keeping of pris 
oners, the position taken by the gentleman, will not 
bear a thorough and critica! examination. 

If society cannot support capital punishment on 
any of these considerations, on what ground can 
society right!y demand it? No reasonable man will 
admit, for one moment, that it may reston the 
ground of retaliation or revenge. This idea is gen- 
erally repudiated. But is it justly repudiated ? If 
there be no feelings of revenge in inflicting the pen- 
alty of death, then why are the baser passions stirred 
up by it? Why are execrations and curses heaped 
upon the head of the criminal ? 

Would not the same spirit, that would prompt 
men to look on, with apparent satisfaction, while a 
human being was strangled to death on the scaffold, 
inspire them to doa like deed themselves? It is 
difficult to conceive how society, while they refase 
to reform the criminal, and let him live, can avoid 
the accusation of acting on a spirit of revenge and 
retaliation. 

If the safety and welfare of society do not demand 
death as a penalty for crime, then it must be evident 
that retaliation is the great moving cause. No man 
will pretend, for one moment, that the good of the 
criminal demands his death. For to doom him toa 
worse condition than life, would not be the offspring 
of benevolence ; and to assume that the punishment 
of death would be the means of his reformation and 
preparation for another world, would be only estab- 
lishing a precedent, which, if correct, might be used 
to advantage, when other means of reformation fail. 
The various departments of the world, religious, 
civil and social, have too long had in view the pre- 
paration of man for another world more than for this 
—for death more than for life. It is high time that 
society begin to prepare its members 1o live. Let 
this be held as the great object, and, when effected, 
it will supersede the other; and accomplish a double 
work. Thus it is seen that neither society nor the 
criminal can receive dny benefit from the death 
penalty ; and itis scdrcely necessary 2 say, that the 
murdered person cannot. If the sufferer departed 
this life with the eo of Jesus, who prayed for his 
murderers, he or ste certainly would not express to 
society, with a dyltig breath; 4 Wish or prayer for 
any tréatment of the murderer that would be incon- 
sistent with betievolerice. 

[ro PE CONTINUED.] 
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